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on the surface by its application. 


where other remedies fail. 


connector. All these imitations are infringements of 





The Character of those Endorsing the Electropoise 


is a matter of especial pride to us and demonstrates beyond question 
to any fair-minded person, the great benefit to be derived from its 
use. The personal endorsement (after use) of such eminent people 
as Dr. W. H. DePuy, Ass’t Editor of N. Y. Christian Advocate; 
Governor Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina; Dr. W. H. Morgan, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Professor Totten, of Yale 
University, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Justice Howell E. Jackson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Col. A. P. ‘Connolly, of the Chicago /nter Ocean ; 

Venerable Archdeacon Horatio Gates, Kansas City, Mo., and others, 
as reliable but not so well known, must impress the most skeptical. 
A trial of the Electropoise will convince. 


The entire body is revitalized by the Oxygen taken into the blood as a result of polar attraction produced 
This general distribution of vitality through the skin avoids the necessity of 
imposing the burden of cure on any one organ and explains why it is possible for the Electropoise to cure 
A book of logic and results to your address by mail, without charge, for the asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 


No. 1122 Broadway, Corner 25th St., New York. 


Cc AUTI oO N All persons are warned against imitations of the Electropoise, advertised and sold under various names. They should be on their 
* guard against any appliance for the treatment of disease which connects the body with any source of heat or cold by a flexible 


the pateat owned by the Electrolibration Company. Suits are now pending against purchasers as well as 


against makers and sellers of infringements. The attorneys of the Company are instructed to prosecute all invasions of its rights. 
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LAWYERS. 
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We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands : 


HENRY C, TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, Estates and 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, | 2° 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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RANKLIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,O. Board, 
room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free. 
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% Gecase Roe REGULAR .o! KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3 TABLE SPOONS; 
1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON. BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. THE LAUNDRY AND TOILET 
Soaps, » BORAX INE” AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 
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WE WILL SEND BOX AND SILVER ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 


iF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 
THe LARKIN Soap MrG.@- BurrAaco,N¥ 


See LirerarRy Digest, Oct. 6 and 13; Nov. 10 and 24 
RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 


The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. For this reason 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Can and do give total abstainers policies at about one-half the cost in an ordinary company. Isn’t 
that saving worth something ? The company has made large accessions in membership during the 
past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world. 
Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. This will cost you nothing. $ 
FRANK DELANO, PRESIDENT. 
GEO. E. GODWARD, SEc’yY & TREAS. S 
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BUSHNELL'S PERFECT 
LETTER COPYING BOOKS. 


are used without a press. They roll uptocopy. Note 
size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter size, #1.30, post-paid 
by mail. 

A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE. 

H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: ‘Ihave used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 
them to press copying books. I could not dispense 
with their use.’ 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8. 4th St., Philadelphia. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MINOR PARTIES IN THE LATE ELECTIONS. 


S fgete of thousands of American voters feel comparatively 

little interest in the outcome of the struggle between the 
two great parties. The Populists, the Prohibitionists, the Social- 
ists, fight under their own respective banners, and have victories 
and defeats of their own. Unfortunately, the returns of the votes 
cast by these parties come in very slowly, and no certain results 
can be known regarding them until the official count is made and 
announced. 

The Populists claim that, in spite of their defeat in Colorado 
and Kansas, the party-vote has increased enormously, and some 
estimate it at two millions,—double the vote cast two years ago. 
In Iowa, the Populist vote appears to be doubled this year, and 
the gains in Nebraska, Illinois, and Idaho are admitted by the 
non-Populist Press to be heavy. 

The Prohibition vote has apparently increased in the West and 
South. In Kansas, Iowa, and California, the vote seems to be 
New York 


falling-off has taken place, and in a few other places” there have 


doubled. In and Connecticut, considerable of a 


been slight losses. The net result is regarded as encouraging 


by the Prohibition Press. 
The Socialist Labor Party is not very strong yet, and is organ- 
ized in but a few States, but its vote has also shown a fair in- 


crease, especially in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and a few other 


States The increase in New York was slight. 


v1 


The Poputist Press. 
“The 
poli v of 


7 


daemonet 


election 


the 


was a rebu not only to the dilly-dallying 
Democratic Administration, but a rebuke for the 
zation of silver and the treachery of the 
bowed to the will of the money-power and the Sugar 
turned a cold shoulder to the demands of the people 
Republican Party shall take heed, they will experience 


treatment in the future 

“While 
pected or desired by the advocates and the 
Party, yet it 


the election does not show all that was probably ex- 


the Third 


orators of 
is such a substantial rease for an off 


is not only a great victory, but shows the trend of 
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and with every recurring election we find the independent o1 
Third-Party vote increasing, not by hundreds and in spots, but by 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.”"— 7%. 
of Labor, Philade lphia 


thousands, and 


of the Knig Ats 


“Although the monopolistic daily Press is systematically sup- 
pressing returns of the Populist vot 


enough information can be 


+} + 


gathered to show that not less than two million straight votes 


have been polled [his in itself is a magnificent victory, and one 


No 


People’s Party was going to ‘sweep the 


that the most enthusiastic refort 
that the 


All that was expected was a 


ner may well be proud of. 
body expected 
largely inci 


country 


eased vote 
and that has been attained. 

“Let 
means victory in 


this vote be doubled in the next two years, and it 


[he outlook never was more hopeful than at the present mo 


ment The chances are all in favor of a rapid and healthy in 


crease of 1in the next two years 


“The Republican landslide (through Democratic indifference) 


will so inflate the leaders of the G. O. P. that dissensions will 
inevitably arise—and destruction follow. We predict a big; 


iggel 
row in the Republican camp during the next two years than the 
the Party 


re 


has been in Democratic 


during the last two.”— Zhe 
Se uline /, ( hii ard. 
“The People’s Party has no occasion to despair. It is gather 


ing strength in every part of the country, and the producers must 
come to it. The sing men cannot kill it. Nothing 
but the adoption of its principles by one of the other parties can 


le-standard 
] 


retard it, and the powers which control them will prevent any 
such radical move. 
“There are many things yet to find out about the late election. 


The indications are that floods of money were sent to the districts 
where silver sentiment or individual silver men were prominent. 
Upon them the most bitter fight was concentrated. The books of 
Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada and Montana might furnish some interesting information, 


the Republican committees of Colorado, 


as well as those of the same party in Bland’s district 


t and in 
Ohio.”— 7he News, Denver. 


“The People’s Party has gained and the Democrats have lost. 
“The logic of the event is that the Democratic Party must go 
out of existence and be largely merged in the People’s Party. 
The plutocratic portion will go to the Republicans, while the 
other, and by far the larger, portion will go to the People’s Party. 
“When this happens the portion of the Republican Party which 
believes in free silver and the rule of the people as against the 
plutocrats and the corporations will also come to us."—7he Rep- 


resentative, Minneapolis. 


“The people in their blindness as to the true cause of the hard 
times existing in ’g2 voted the Republicans out and the Democrats 
in, and this year, being still blind as to the cause of continued 
and aggravated hard times 
the Republicans in. 


have voted the Democrats out and 


Ihe hope is, that’the continued hard times which must and will 
exist, for anything the Republicans propose, will make it as clea: 
to the people as the noonday Sun, that there is absolutely 
relief to be expected or hoped for from the old parties and that 
they will come to the People’s Party by millions from both the 
old parties, and come in a day as it were 


‘Looking at the great Republican ctoryv over the Democrats 
in this light gives great encouragement for People’s Party suc 
cess in ’96 , 

“If the people, asseems to be the case, are determined to stan 
the hard times no longer, they are sure to land in the People 
Party The Messouri World, Chillicothe 


mpelled by the promise of prosperity vo vears ago the polit 

; _ 1 . . rene ; 
ical pendulum swung over to the Democratic side hep niset 
prosperous times did not materialize. <A like promise this year 
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takes the pendulum back again, and, if reports are true, Repub- 
licans, despite their former failures, will have power to repeal 
the Income-Tax, and re-enact the McKinley Law, thus deluding 
the dear people a while longer. How long will it take the Amer- 
ican people to realize that Tariff-tinkering cannot bring prosper- 
ity? In more money and less taxes lies our salvation. Neither 
of the old parties is pledged to this, and they couldn't carry out 
their pledges if they were, because they are under control of Wall 
Street.”"—7rzbune, Junction City, Kan. 


“Such wholesale changing of opinion comes from impulse in- 
stead of reflection, and discloses a mental condition among the 
people, which, if not remedied soon, will destroy this nation. A 
careful study of election returns will furnish any candid person 
with ample food for anxious reflection. Can this uncertain ele- 
ment, this. problematical portion of the people, whose numbers 
are increasing with great rapidity, be kept oscillating between the 
lines of the two old parties; will it not in time break through, 
and in its hastily-considered course plunge the nation into dis- 
aster if not disruption. Surely all who voted with the victors did 
not do so because of economic conversion. Free Traders did not 
suddenly become converts to Protection, neither did the friends 
of silver suddenly become gold-bugs; such a rapid transformation 
would have been impossible. The fact is that people are op- 
pressed, they are in distress, and they struck blindly at the sup- 
posed authors of their difficulties."— 7%e National Watchman, 
Washington. 


The Prohibition Press. 


“The Republican Party gains largely all over the country. It 
is our opinion that this is better for the Prohibition Party than 
if the Populists had been successful. There are a large number 
of people who are in sympathy with us that have been voting 
with the Populists in the faint hope of securing some kind of im- 
mediate financial relief. This defeat will shatter such hopes, and 
they will be more ready to unite with the only true reform party 
in existence. 

“The progress is slow, the work is hard, but it is noble to 
work in a good cause with no hope of reward save the conscious- 
ness of doing right. So letus again thank God and take courage, 
and buckle on the armor for the irrepressible conflict.” —.Va¢zon’s 
Anchor, Lincoln, Nebr. 


““We remember that the panic which swept over the country has 
had an important bearing upon politics. It has been used by the 
politicians with tremendous effect and multitudes of voters who 
have suffered during the past year, have been made to believe 
that the Democratic Party was responsible for all their privations 
and that prosperity cannot come again until the Republican Party 
is restored to power. It is possible that some Prohibitionists 
have been caught by this claptrap and probable that thousands, 
who were ‘almost persuaded’ to vote the Prohibition ticket, have 
decided to vote the old party ticket ‘just once more’ in order to 
give prosperity to the country. 

“The genuine Prohibitionist, however, is not easily turned 
aside to the worship of false gods. He is a ‘stayer,’ and he will 
neither falter nor fail in his duty though the election returns may 
show a decrease in the vote of his party.”—7khe Lever, Chicago. 

“The result on the whole is encouraging to the faithful, who 
have already in most places begun the campaign of 1896. The 
principle that the party stands for will go marching on until it 
reaches Washington. It will take something more than a land- 
slide from one rum-party to another to stop it. ‘We are here to 
stay.’"— The Corner-Stone, Wheeling, W. Va. 

“Let us learn that there can be no such thing as reform through 
corrupt parties. Let us learn that righteous government cannot 
be advanced by the support of unrighteous parties. Let us learn 
that the business of the Prohibition Party is not to manipulate 
sham reforms in the old parties, but to build a party that will 
not need reforming.”— 7he New Era, Springfield, Ohio. 


“Some people imagine that in these frequent shifts in politics 
in recent years, it is now the Democrats, and now the Republi- 
cans, who win. But that isn’t true at all. Neither the Repub- 
lican nor the Democratic Party has any distinctive policy, even 
on Tariff, for practically they differ there only in small degree, 
and on every other question they are hopelessly self-divided. 
But there is a political party in this country which stands solidly 
together for its own interests every time, and it wins every time. 
It is the rum-power. Its organization is complete, unified, and 
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effective, in every State, and throughout the Union, harmonious 
from Washington down. 
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It is the great controlling power 


In 

American politics, and it will never be overthrown until a politi- 
cal party organized for the purpose overthrows it 

“At the last election,the Prohibition Party went under the tidal 


wave—but that experience may be only a baptism into better 


things. There is little question but that the next two years wil] 
witness a re-forming of lines and a new preparation for vigorous 
protest against saloon government.”—7he New England Home. 
Hartford. 


“Ours is a campaign of education. Prohibition sentiment js 
being constantly made, although it may not always show itself 
in immediate Prohibition voting. In some emergency, we shall 
all be astonished at the tremendous and overwhelming str« neth 
of the movement. 

“Crises like those through which we have passed strengthen 
our endurance if rightly borne, widen our influence, and deepen 
the conviction in the minds of the public that we are tremen- 
dously in earnest and cannot be destroyed. Said Bismarck in one 
of Prussia’s stresses, ‘Such crises are the weather in which Prus- 
sia must grow.’ "— The Votce, New York. 


The Socialist Press. 


“Socialism this year has progressed in New York, and, for that 
matter, in all parts of the country, in a far higher ratio than any 
election returns can indicate. Many are now near us,and wi 


ii in 
a short time be fully with us, who, some months ago, looked upon 
us with extreme prejudice and antipathy. The party as a whole 
is moving on grandly, and nowhere does it rest on a more solid 
basis than in the city and State of New York. Let us all hence- 
forth be more hopeful and active than ever.”"—7he People, N. 
York. 


wv 


“The Republican successes mean very little—just as much 


the Democratic victory two years ago, and no more. ‘They sim- 
ply mean that the people are dissatisfied, and therefore vote 
against the party that happens to be in power. In two years 
there will probably be another landslide. 
horse that is goin; 


The country is like a 


tosink. It hasgot the heaves. First it stag- 
then it will 
fall. ‘The load of capitalism is too heavy forit."—7he 7wentieth 


Century, New York. 


gers to one side; then it reels way over to the other ; 
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SOME RANDOM OPINIONS OF A RECENT DISTURBANCE. 
—Washington Post. 
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THE ARMENIAN MASSACRE AND THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 


. YUNTS of the horrible massacre of Christian Armenians 
Ps published recently in 


in the Press have been substantially 


six thousand as the num 
the Tu 


bayonetil 


confirmed. ‘The first report menti 


rkish soldier 


ber of men, women, and children kil 


12 oF chilaren 


and appalling details were 





and the ravishing of women. Later reports put the number of 


uible is said to have been 


the difficulty of collecting the Armenians, who 


trom the requent raids of 





suffe1 S The Governor of 


Bitilis took advantage of a collision between the Armenians and 


the Kurds, and ordered out the troops under him for the 


suppres 


sion of the Armenians. ‘The Sultan has appointed a Commission 


to inquire into the matter, and in all probability no action will 


be taken by the Powers pending this investigation 


y 
Ss 


generally expressed opinion, however, that the Eastern Question 


will have to be reopened and settled in a more satisfactory man- 


Treaty of Berlin which followed the 


The Porte seems 


ner than was done by the 


Russo-Turkish war of 1876 to have proved in 


capable of protecting life Armenia. 
The 


of the conditions pre 


ana property in 


selections presented below will convey an adequate idea 


in Armenia and the 


pe) 


con- 


problem 


fronting the civilized Powers 


The Eastern Question Reopened. —‘' lhe 














seems about to be reopened in an aggravated form. European 
statesmen, who have tried to shirk it for some sixteen vears 
must now face the juiry whether they w sutfer any longe1 
theit coreligionists to d€ avishe and m dered beca sea Mo 
hammedan despot is either unwilling o1 able to control the 
malice of his own officers and troops 
Although Alexander II. doubtedly was prompted no 
small measure yana il desire to enlarge his dominions, he 
I cig ation that a main p pose 
< as to ae er trom tolerable op 
the Christian subjects of the Su 
1S \sia Minor. So far as his ph 
ed, they were ! filled to a la e € 
tent in the pean part of the field of warfare The Cza 
indeed, al oh his s ers came within sight of the me of St 
Ho yhia, gaine 1 not oO f l self except the recovery of Bes 
Ssarabia in exchange fo1 the Dobrudia H coreligionists, how- 
eve n Bulgaria, Eastern Roumelia, Thessaly, Bosnia, and the 
Herzegovina, were rescued from the miseries which had known 
ho respite ft ) ird Of TO ce ries in obtained freedom 
ind the peac« enjoym«e ‘ the ts « try, either as 
c1itize 5. Oo in rr aent state < i ects oF the Austro- 
Hungarian sovereign, or of the King « e Hellenes In Asia 
Minor, on the othe ind, not only wasthe Czar prohibited by the 
Be n Co ss fre etain all his conquests, but a consider 
able section of redeemed Armenia was given back to the Porte 
so that about tw ons of Armée in ¢ stians saw the 
selves condemned ibide for an inde te perio nder the 


Ottoman yoke 
“What is there 
shield the At 


manslayers. In 


t< 





ivarians d 


ehea it 


and England refused to enforce it, when the Bu 


by annexing ‘nt can be torn to 





yonents of Alexander III., why 


rags in Ul 
should it be pieced together and pronounced binding upon those 
who would have Nicholas II. heed the prayers of the Armenian 


Christians? ‘There are few men, we think, in Continental 


United 
plaud the young Russian Emperor for declaring that the Berlin 


Europe, and none in the States, who would not now ap- 


Treaty, which has been treated as void by those who forced it on 
shall not hold him back from answering those 


-The Sun, New 


his grandfather, 


who cry to him for help York. 


England’s Support of the Turk.—‘ The first suggestion which 
comes to every one’s mind is that which followed the Bulgarian 
the 

It has 
unlikely that 


atrocities of 1876 and brought on the Russo-Turkish war, 
necessity of abolishing the administration of the Porte. 


already been made to Lord Kimberley, but it is 
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England will act in the matter. Her commercial interests r 
quire the maintenance of the Turk in ] ope and of his powe n 
Asia A crusade on behalf of the abused Christians would not 
commend itself to the politicians or the ‘ a f } i 
for if it should be successt England w e « trol of t 
Medite { t would be the I tne tegra 
tion of ] pire The Government iV sé 1 re 
nons ice to Constantinople against the murder of Christiar 
ind may go so far as to threaten the Port ut the wily Tu 

ows how to apologize and d iim respo ty, a kno 
ilso that I iwland ca t afford to desert hin I t nia 
protect him from Russian attacl is Vi done in 1877 

Armes . is ippily situated betwe Russia, ‘] f a 
Persia, and wars of race and religion aré nm < ere Phe 
Armenians are Christians, but their country is iret rv the 
Kurds, who are Mohammedans of the worst tvpe, who are fond 


} 1.1 ‘ , ‘ : 
of war and incorrigibdie robbers, Conflicts between the peopies 


are inevitable, and they are sometimes aggravated by the conduct 


of Turkish governors and Turkish troops. The Porte, while d 
claiming responsibility and making some show of punishing 


offenders, nevertheless takes no adequate measures 


he recurrence of such distu1 Government indeed 


bances The 


veak, fanatical, and cruel, only restrained by its just fear that if 
it should go too far all Europe may rise against it. And some 
day this will happen The Turk would have been driven from 
Europe long ago, and his possessions in Asia divided, but for thx 


yuropean Powers, and especially the desire « 


Britain to shut Russia from the Mediterranean It was Ss jea 
ousy that robbed Russia of the fruits of her victories in 1877. 
England is not as powerful in the East now as she was at that 


The Ledver. 


Philade p/ za 


Difficulties of the Armenian Question. 














nately is not inhabited by Armenians In the tract where these¢ 
asscil es nave OC rreqd, At ( ins i a t ove! 1 ( I or! { 
op it10 ] e geht pro ces, O vilajets 1 ill inte 
is Armenia, there are of all creeds 3 79 19 uls, and of thes« 
587,285 are A € ins, accé i to Turkish statistics \ecep 
ng the fullest claims of Armenians, not ove s I 
ver are found in this region, or about a third of tl opula 
tio1 . . 

In the 1 oO e( highlands and elevat piat wh onst 
t e Northeastern Turkey are scattere the la em Ss ota 
1 vhich once played a great part in the hist of tl evi 
heir vy ages are intermixed with Kt s, the ‘ wa ict 
of Western Asia The Armenians are arm< ‘ Vy Op- 
pression or Ce Irie the esisting prey of the l ta 
\ f the eighbors The Kurd is arme prec vy and 
savave ind has ir centuries 1 ivagved the e Arme i wes at 
vill, save as some Kurdish « el ave protects » re tor 
ordered es as heavy though less cruel than the ] of bis 
Tt owers 

Sixty years ago, when Turkish regulars first « é these 
chiefs, the } ht of the Armenians was improve¢ Villages 
rrew, population increased, emigration bega i \rmenian 
( cation was organized Political agitation began, a the de 
ma ; of ‘Armenia’ for autonomy commence The ‘I kish 
Government increased both its taxes and its oppressiot The 
] ropean Powers protested Che fourteenth article of ¢ If l- 
nal Treaty of San Stefano provided fora Russian occupation <« 
the region until Armenian autonomy was secured The sixty 


Berlin Treaty exchanged this for the pledge 


Powers, that Turkey would organize a loca 


Kurds to order, and protect Armenians frot 
pillage. The Cyprus Convention between England an: 


gave England a special charge and ward over Armenian 
79 has been asserted yearly by every Engli 


Lord Granville, at 





eign minister in turn—Lord Salisbury, 
Rosebery. 

“Turkey has, meanwhile, sought only to crush budding revo- 
let reforms go. The Kurds have been left free to 
Four years ago they were armed and organized as an 


‘Hamadish,’ 


ravage. 


doubtless these half 


and it is 


- 


gular cavalry 


organized freebooters to whom these atrocities are duc For six 





or seven years past the Turkish policy has been to crush all edu- 


cation, to arrest and imprison educated Armenians, and by wink 


ng at Kurdish plunder drive out the Armenian population, which 


i 
has been pouring into Russia, where 1,000,000 Armenians are 
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well, contented, and happy, though enjoying neither civil nor re- 
ligious liberty."— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 


The Kurds in History and To-Day.—‘ Ever since the begin- 
ning of history the nomad mountaineers of Kurdistan have waged 
a predatory warfare upon the rich plains of Armenia on one side 
and Persia on the other. When a dry season comes or when 
spring freshets drown the pristine fields, the Kurdish flocks .and 
herds perish of hunger, and their owners take to the warpath, 
just as the English and Scottish borderers used to do in the days 
which Walter Scott has painted. They feel, like some people at 
the present day, that the country owes them a living, and as they 
cannot get it honestly by pursuing the vocation of sheep and cat 
tle raising they seek it dishonestly by raiding their prosperous 
neighbors. ‘To them Armenia is a happy hunting-ground. The 
soil is rich and the people well off; comfortable villages in the 
midst of thriving farms are encountered in every valley, and in 
attacking them the Kurds are encouraged by the thought that 
they are doing a work which is grateful to God, for the Arme- 
nians are Christians and are regarded by the followers of Ali as 
‘heathen hordes.’ Thus, for many centuries, in the cities of 
irzeroum and Tiflis, and on the slopes of Mount Ararat, a Kurd 
means a thief, a robber, a murderer, andacorsair. From time 
to time energetic Pashas have raided them and killed numbers of 
mountaineers whose valor was great and whose probity was 
small. But the race is inextinguishable, and the gaps in the 
ranks are quickly filled up. The Sultan levies heavy taxes on 
them, which no self-respecting Kurd thinks of paying unless the 
tax-gatherer is backed by an army; when the troops load their 
pieces the Kurd curses his fate and pays. ; 

“The inhabitants of Kurdistan, however villanous they may 
be, have earned by a long historical record a quasi-right to cum- 
ber the earth a little longer. They flourished, probably in the 
same form as now, in the early ages of the Babylonian empire, 
and the young men served in Nebuchadnezzar’s army. ‘There is 
a ruined temple at Pai Kuli in Kurdistan, in which inscribed 
tablets have been found, implying ahigh state of civilization per- 
haps anterior tothat of Nineveh. Kurdish chieftains commanded 
contingents in the army of Saladin at the time of the Crusades, 
and all through the long struggle between Christianity and the 
various forms of Mohammedanism in Asia, Kurds frequently cut 
a prominent figure. Since Kurdistan passed under the control 
of the Porte, the Sultans have used the ferocity of the Kurds to 
curb the aspirations of Christian Armenia, but whenever a 
Kurdish chief has shown a disposition to assert the independence 
of his nation, the Pashas have received orders to crush him re- 
morselessly.”— 7he Cal/, San Francisco. 


HAS THE KNELL OF SILVER BEEN 
SOUNDED? 


HE defeat of Congressman Bland, for years the free-silver 
champion in Congress, and the defeat of the Populists in 
Colorado and Kansas have been hailed by the adherents of the 
single gold-standard as the final and complete undoing of the 
silver movement in this country. Yet even in the East many 
question the correctness of this interpretation of the meaning of 
the elections, while some of the Western silver men are already 
talking about the early formation of a new silver party on a plat- 
form free from the admixture of other Populist ideas. The 
officers of the Colorado Silver League say that the plans for the 
organization of a new party are well advanced. 

It is significant that many Republican papers, instead of treat- 
ing the silver issue as dead, are urging upon the Republicans the 
urgent need of taking adefinite position in favor of silver rehabil- 
itation, and are welcoming the announcement of some of the 
Silverites that a Free-coinage Bill will be pressed to a vote in the 
coming session of Congress. 

The Mining-Camps No Longer a Political Factor.—‘ There is 
not the least doubt that the elections of last Tuesday have made 
silver a ‘back number’ in American politics if they have not ex- 
tinguished it altogether. The Populists of Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Colorado have received a crushing defeat. Bland has been 
cast out by his own district. Bryan, who was perhaps a more 
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ugly customer than Bland, has been rejected as a candidat 
the Senate from Nebraska, and will not be in the next House 
Even more significant than these results is the fact t he 
only States where the Republicans adopted a worse platt lal 
the Democrats on this question they were defeate: 

“The matter of most importance is that the Republicans ar 
now able to dispense with the mining-camps as a political { O 
The States of Nevada, Idaho, and Montana are no longer ( 
sary tothem. ‘The threats made by their leading politicia 
unless they could have free silver they would abandon the pa 
are no longer terrifying. The Republican center of gravity 


thrown east of the Missouri River, and this insures a predomi 
nance of sound-money views in the next Congress. It 
essary to cultivate Populism or any kind of financial heresy 
order to control the House. Moreover, 
and their rotten-borough troop find that the Republican 
can do withou 


when Jones and Du 


them, they will not be nearly 


a 
f 
a 


were. They are not anxious to be left out in the cold Do 


has no charms for them. They are not going to ‘flock all alone 
by themselves’ if they can avoid it. 
‘“No movement for silver or any other bastard currency is t 
expected this Winter."—Zhe :vening Post (Ind.), New J 
The Logic of Events Against Silver.—‘‘It [the election] set- 


tles the question in favor of the single standard, at least until the 
nations of the world agree upon a ratio for the free coinage of the 
two precious metals. .. . 

“Our farmers do not want to take pay for their cattle, hogs 


corn, wheat, oats, butter, etc., 
worth of silver. 


in dollars coined from fifty cents 
Our workingmen do not want their wages paid 
in silver dollars freely coined. Those who are almost hopelessly 
in debt may desire silver-coinage in order to lighten the burden; 
but those who depend on the progress of business and the devel- 
opment of industry for prosperity do not want conditions unset- 
tled by opening the mints for the coinage into dollars of silver 
bullion worth only fifty cents in the markets of the world. This 
will be unpalatable to many earnest and worthy men, but the 
logic of events has decided the day against them.”— 7he Vex 


(Rep.), Des Moznes. 


Silver Coming to the Front.—‘‘ The silver question now comes 
to the front. 

“The Republican Party will neglect this duty at its peril. If 
it shall hesitate and doubt and consider, there is something like 
certainty that the Democratic Party will seize the opportunity 
and raise the standard of bimetallism. Let Republicans observe 
the condition of popular feeling in the West and the South, and 
estimate the consequences to them if their party shall be forced 
to assume the championship of British gold monometallism. The 
Democrats, absolutely without fixed principles of any kind, will 
be eager to drop the Free Trade cause which brought them to 
defeat, and to take up a silver cause which has high promise of 
victory. The time for Republican decision is the present time 
Let the question be presented fairly to the Nation so that the 
matter may be fairly understood. Let the leaders of the party 
and the influential newspapers proclaim without fear the truth 
concerning which they have been shuffling and evasive, and let 
us have before the year closes a positive and authoritative decla- 
ration that the Republican Party stands for the quick remonetiza- 


tion of silver by any safe means that are available.”— 7e J/anu- 


facturer (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Silver Not Snowed Under for Good.—“' It is a poor idea, indeed, 
that cannot manage to gather some comfort to itself out of such 
amass of election returns as were precipitated on the country 
last week. But we fear we must pronounce as particularly sillv 
the conclusion of 7he New Vork Evening Post, The Financial 
Chronicle, and other papers that the silver movement was snowed 
under for good and all. There is not the slightest evidence any- 
where to show this, we are sorry to say. Mr. Bland was beaten, 

Wilson, anti-silver ; 
Springer, anti-silver; and so were Bynum of Indiana, Johnson 
and Outhwaite of Ohio, and a whole long list of Democrats in 
House to repeal the Silver Act. 
We might with a good deal more 


to be sure. But so was Mr. ve so was Mr. 


other States who voted in the 
reason conclude from this that 
the people were trying to punish those responsible for the repeal 
of the Sherman Law. 


Equally inconclusive is the argument built up on the fact that 
the Ohio Democrats declared for free silver and were utterly 
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annihilated; while the California Republicans went the same 


way and were also beaten. This would prove absolutely nothing, 


{ 
even did we fail to take into view the facts that the railroad issue 
turned the scale in California, and that the 


Ohio declared in favor 


Republicans of 
of a free-silver and customs-union with 
some other nations. The Republicans of Pennsylvania declared 
for a $40 per capita currency—which was worse than any free 
Does it 


monetary policy adopted 


} } 1 — > alt 
scored the bigyvest victory of all. 


silver demand—and 
that the 


follow wants that 
‘The 


ous. The 


country 


Kansas Republicans spoke for free silver and were victori- 


Colorado and South Dakotaand Michigan Republicans 


did the same and swept all three States. It would be as reason- 


able to conclude from this that the whole country was hot for the 


remonetization of the white metal Furthermore, throughout the 


South, where the Democrats saved most of 


silver policy of the 


the pieces, the anti 
Administration has been most strongly antag- 
onized by the Democracy 

“What the mind of the majority of the people is toward this 
question of silver still remains to be determined.”— The Repub- 


lican (Ind.), Spring field. 


The Republicans Must Restore Silver.—‘‘It is the duty of the 
Republican Party to anticipate a complete victory in 1896, and to 
be ready to make prompt and good use of the power that will 
then be put in its hands. It is time at once to begin in the 
national forum the shaping of the policy that shall bring salva- 
lf to the front 


The people expect the Republicans 


tion to the currency. ‘The financial issue forces itse 


and cannot be thrust aside. 


in Congress to settle it. They must not be disappointed. The 
fact that Grover Cleveland still hangs like a millstone on the 
neck of reform does not alter the duty of the Republicans. It is 
for them to give the country thoroughly to understand that 


, 


Cleveland is the only obstacle to the rehabilitation of silver.”— 
The Journal (Rep.), Detroit. 


Silver Played a Small Part.—‘‘The silver issue played some 
small part in the Congressional canvass, and was mentioned now 
and then by speakers who were expatiating in general on Re- 
publicanism or Democracy, but it can hardly be said that the re- 
We presume that the same is true in 
other States, with this qualification, that the Republican Party 


sult turned on this point 


has a reputation for its devotion to the principles of sound cur 
rency, which must have contributed its share to the swelling tide 
oa The Pee ( Ind. Rep. . x 
South and the 
West, were as much a repudiation of the Cleveland currency- 


of Republican popularity Omaha. 


“The recent elections, especially those in the 


policy as of the Cleveland Tariff-policy. 
climax of the 


The gold-loan caps the 
Administration’s unpopular policies. 


Congress 


will perform a great national service by declaring, in the peo 


ple’s name, that the Administration’s financial programme has 
been vetoed at the polls and will be reversed at the earliest pos 
sible moment. 

“With Mr. Cleveland on its hands, neither this Congress nor 
the next will be Law. But the 
action of Congress in even though Mr. Cleveland 


“ 


able to enact a Silver-coinage 
passing it, 
vetoes it, would have an important and valuable influence on the 
monetary siti 
that the U 


fiscal policy by Mr. Cleveland, 


lation. It would be a formal declaration to Europe 
nited States was not permanently represented as to its 
and that 


the present Executive it will revert 


as soon as it can unload 


to the true sound-money basis on 
which it until 1873."— The 


Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


} 
stood 


“One would think that any rea 
sonably clear thinker would see 
that the lesson of the futile bond- 
issues is that the limited stock of 
available goid should be given aid 
in performing its functions as 
money of ultimate redemption 


rather than to have other duties 
is already inca- 


added to those it 
pable to perform. There is not 
enough gold in the world to do the 





world’s work is the simple fact 
and if a great nation like this 
double the burden already laid 

on gold nothing but. calamity 
can result. Silver must be brought 
to the aid of vold Wn I /vnte ‘ 


(D 





em.) Chicago. 
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JAPAN WANTS NO MEDIATION. 
_ offer of the United States Govern 


tween Japan and China has been 


ment to mediate be 


“declined with thanks” 
by the former. It 


Tokio, Mr. Dun, 


is unofficially given out that our Minister at 


was courteously told by the Japanese Govern 


ment that, while the friendly sentiments which prompted Secre 


ary Gresham's offer are deeply appreciated, the success of Jap 


anese arms has been such that China should approach Japan 


directly on the subject of peace Japan, however, intimates that 


she would receive China’s proposals through the United States 


Minister at Tokio, if 


China. 


that course should be more agreeable to 


Failure of a Blundering Scheme.- 
and dignified courtesy the officious offer of mediation from the 


State Department at Washington 


“Japan rejects with calm 


The oer was an imperti 
1 


nence. It was made in the interest of Great Britain, and, in all 


probability, at British suggestion. . 
have been served by the proposed 
The only possible result would have been to preserve 


“No good purpose could 


mediation. 


from destruction a dynasty which stands for all that 


Is oa1ous, 


reactionary, cruel, and detestable in the government of mankind 
at that 


will mean the liberation of many millions of human beings from 


The best interests of the Chinese themselves call for a defe 


the bonds of ignorance, tyranny, and barbarity; and the more 
conclusive that defeat the more decisive will be China’s deliver 
ance. China could have no worse misrule than that whose weak- 
ness and corruption are illustrated in the struggle with Japan; 
and the history of Japan during the present generation has proven 
her capacity, not only for civilizing her own people, but for es- 
tablishing civilized institutions wherever the Japanese become 
predominant. Foran American President and Secretary of State 
to undertake the rescue of China from the Japanese was an 
offense against international justice. The only country that 
could have been benefited is England, and England's interest in 
China is to keep the Chinese degraded by British-Indian opium, 
, 


3ritish trade. 
“The scheme to use the United States as a tool of England in 


1 
and helpless to throw off thraldom to | 
the East has happily come to nothing except confusion for its 
promoters, and another has been added to the long list of Cleve 
land blunders. For the sake of the national honor and the Amer 
ican name, it is to be hoped that this blunder will prove the last ; 
that Messrs. Cleveland and Gresham will cease to act as flunkeys 
to Lord and that the President of the United States 
will conclude to adopt a fereign policy that will no longer bring 


The 


Rosebery, 


shame upon the country and confusion upon himself.” 


Pre vs (Rep. he Ne ria } ork 
Did Mr. Gresham Act on China’s Request Pp—‘‘It is not only 


unnecessary to assume that the State Department acted of its 
own motion; it is necessary to assume that it acted on a sugges- 
tion from some outside source. ‘This source can only have been 
the Chinese Government, which is perfectly aware that Japan 
would peremptorily refuse the mediation of any European Powe1 


the mediation of which should be proposed by China or satisfac- 


tory to China. No European offer of that was not 


a implied threat of force, and that did not as 


mediation 
backed by force o1 
sume the character of a intervention, would receive the assent of 
Japan. 

“To Secretary Gresham, therefore, we can imagine the appro- 
priate Mandarin communicating, in strict confidence, that China 


} 
was weary of the war and would like to have peace; that, in 
fact, China had There was a natural delicacy on 


the part of China in confiding this fact 


had enough. 
directly to the Japanese 
Government, since, only a few months ago, the Emperor of China 


had had occasion, in an imperial proclamation, to describe the 


Japanese as ‘vermin,’ and to order his men-of-war toexterminate 


them. The vermin having overcome the men-of-war, and being 
in the way to overrun the Chinese Empire, the imperial pre- 
dicament became one of extreme delicacy, from which the United 


States might perhaps extricate China. 


‘“As a humane diplomatist, Mr. Gresham could do no less than 


pass on this appeal to Tokio, keeping any amusement that it may 
have caused him to himself \s an intelligent Nation, intending 

keep the fruits of her victory, Japan could have replied no 
therwise than as she has replied. If, in effect, says Japan, 
China has had enough, it is not sufficient that she shall sound 
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that confession into the ear of the American Secretary of State. 
She must say so to the Japanese Foreign Office, though she may, 
if she chooses, avail herself for that purpose of the services of the 
American Minister near the Emperor of Japan to convey it to 
that monarch. In other words, if China wants peace she must 
sue for peace. This is the ground that Japan might have been 
expected to take, and is justified in taking.”"—7h%e 7imes (Dem.), 
New York. 

Japan’s Appreciation of the Offer.—‘‘ Although Japan has 
not seen fit to accept at once ‘the offer of mediation, believing 
that offers of peace should come direct from China in acknowledg- 
ment of defeat, et the reply to the Government of the United 
States shows the best of feeling, and, indeed, of appreciation of 
the offer made. Moreover, the Japanese Minister suggests that 
China’s offers may be made through Mr. Dun, the United States 
Minister to Japan. 

“As during the Franco-German war the United States Minis- 
ters at Paris and Berlin represented German and French interests 
respectively, so during this war between China and Japan the 
United States Ministers at Pekin and Tokio have represented 
Japan and China respectively. They are held in high regard as 
being wholly disinterested and friends of both parties. As China 
and Japan are not directly represented in the enemy's country, 
it isa matter of convenience, and yet of concession also, for Japan 
to permit China to make offers of peace through the American 
Ministers. The United States would not have anything to do 
officially with such negotiations beyond being cognizant of the 
acts of her Ministers and giving her consent to their service as 
friends of the belligerents. In the ordinary course of events, if 
China should accept this suggestion, her proposals would be com- 
municated to Minister Denby, through him direct to Minister 
Dun, and by the latter to the Japanese Government. While the 
American Ministers would have no authority to negotiate for 
terms of peace, they might, by the exercise of diplomatic skill, 
so shape the proposals and the reception given them as to pro- 
mote the object aimed at—the cessation of hostilities. It is a 
great opportunity for doing a service to humanity without injus- 
tice to either China or Japan, and one that would not be offered 
to any other nation. Japan has won a great victory, and should 
not be robbed of the fruits thereof. The United States will do 
nothing to check her, but, at the same time,—if both China and 
Japan desire the mediation of this country, —will endeavor to reach 
terms of settlement so as to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
and prevent further casualties."— 7he Ledger (Rep.), Philadel- 
phia. 


ADOLPH SUTRO AND HIS CAMPAIGN. 


HE interest excited in the recent municipal campaign in the 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast is second only to that ex- 
cited by the campaign against Tammany in the metropolis of the 
Atlantic Coast. The result in San Francisco was the election of 
Adolph Sutro, of Sutro Tunnel fame, who ran as a People’s Party 
candidate, but who was supported by about twice as many voters 
as supported the rest of the Populist ticket on the issue mainly of 
opposition to the Southern Pacific Railroad, and its local policy. 
The campaign and its results were in many respects the most 
remarkable ever witnessed in a municipal election in this coun- 
try, and take on certain picturesjue features from the character 
of the leading figure. An interesting sketch of Sutro and his 
cainpaign appearsin 7he Sun from its San Francisco correspond- 
ent. We quote as follows: 

“The campaign of Adolph Sutro, the Comstock Tunnel mil- 
lionaire, which resulted in his election on Tuesday [November 6] 
as Mayor of San Francisco, was a clean-cut fight against the 
g eat Market Street Railway Company to compel that monopoly 
to give a single five-cent fare from the ferries on the bay to the 
Cliff House on the ocean. a distance of seven miles. Primarily, 
it was afight in Mr. Sutro’s own interest, but soon after it began, 
it really became a fight of one man, single-handed, against the 
whole power of the great Southern Pacific Company, which has a 
controlling interest in the Market Street cable railway system. 

“Sutro is one of the most picturesque characters in California. 

He came to California in the early Fifties, made a fortune 


in trade, and then went to the Comstock mines in Nevada and 
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planned his great tunnel. Out of that he cleared up over 
millions, which he invested in San Francisco property 
values were very low He owns the whole ocean front of t Sai 


Francisco peninsula and over two thousand acres of t 
lands that lie between the ocean and the 
He owns the famous Cliff House and all the land around it 

“For several years it has been Mr. Sutro’s ambition t 
the Cliff House the greatest resort on the coast His ow1 
vate home, called Sutro Heights, which overlooks the Cliff Ho 
he made a public park, and for nearly five years he has permitt 
the people free access to it. About five years ago he began work 
on a great bathing-pavilion, which he expected to make the 
finest in the world. The building, of iron and glass, is 350 feet 
long, and it is magnifi- 
cently arranged. Those 
who have seen the finest 
European bathing - 
places say the world 
hasn't the equal of 7 
these baths. The baths 
were opened recently, 
the admission being 
nominal—one quarter 
dollar. Fine concerts 
are given every Sunday 
afternoon in the big 
amphitheater, which 
will seat ten thousand. 

“Tt was Mr. Sutro’s 
plan to have the rail- 
road company extend 
its tracks to the bath 
and then charge a sin- - 
gle fare to the Beach. an, 
For years it has re 2 
quired a transfer and  apoLpH sUTRO, MAYOR OF SAN FRAN 





two five-cent fares to 

reach the Beach. Mr. Sutro agreed last April, if the railroa 

company would make a single five-cent fare to the Beach, to deed 

the Heights, the Cliff House, and the greater part of his vast 
The railroad 

company refused this offer, and insinuated that he was 

them to boom his bath and his other projects. This aroused h 


possessions to the city as a free pleasure-ground. 


wrath, and he swore a mighty oath that he would 
Cliff House and all the other attractions, and never permit any 
passengers by the railroad free admission to those places 


the railroad company agreed to carry passengers to the Cliff for 
a nickel. 
“The monopoly laughed at his threat, but Sutro the next day 


had an army of men building high fences around his property 
and the next Sunday the traffic on the Cliff House Railroad fe 
off over 50 per cent. The week after it dropped still lower. The 
railroad showed no signs of yielding. SoSutro arose in his ange 
and declared he would build a railroad of his own. After great 
trouble he secured a franchise out Point Lobos avenue, and he 
made all arrangements to build an electric railroad which 

be extended down to the ferry. 


“This was early last. June. He didn't dream of office 
then, but as the fight progressed and property-owners in the 
suburban districts trooped to his office to subscribe for shares in 


his new electric railroad, it began to be noised about that Sutro 
would make a great Mayor. He was the only man, his sup 
porters said, who would teach the Southern Pacific to know 
place and obey the laws. 

“The suggestion of Sutro for Mayor was received with a whoo} 
and in a few days a genuine boom was begun. The railroad 
managers laughed again and said this was the milk in the cocoa 
nut of the professional philanthropist. They declared he might 
be nominated by the woolly Populists, but he would be snow¢ 
under on election-day. The first part of their prediction came 
true. The Populists met and adopted a platform, the main 
planks of which were anti-railroad, and applied nct only to the 
Reilly Funding Bill and excessive freight and passenger rates 
throughout the State, but mentioned the fight for single fare to 
the Beach. On this platform Sutro was nominated. Hewas the 
only man on their general or municipal ticket who was elected 

“Sutro carried on his campaign in characteristic style. He 


spoke on every possible occasion, and he pervaded the news- 
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papers. Columns of interviews with him were printed. He neve 
opened his mouth without saying something good He was a 
never-failing source of entertainment to all San Franciscat vho 
dearly love a fielt and relish 1 thing more than to see the rail 
road monopoly receive body-blo Sutro raked up the histo 
of the Southern Pacific Compa Lich he no fro the inside 
as he spent ten years at Washington He showed in a convin 
way that the ra ad wanted to get co ‘ the ¢ f House anc 
the Ocean Beach, in order that they m ive 1 monopoly ¢ 


‘Perhaps the best idea of what Sutro will do as Mayor may be 


{ 


found in these words of his before election, when his success wa 


uncertain 





all, but the m 1 ure " erstept I . 
I shall tirm them,a rrup ea e used | n off 

cial « t LVvol ea Lb ) ersandt I 1 
to j I t ) ; sslike id ¢ lon 

cal administration of the affairs of the tv, and, if possible, save enough 
for a fund to beautify the city, and thus give work to the unemployed 


The results of the election are a study in politics. They are 


stated as follows by 7Ze Vote, of New York 

“He [Sutro] received 30,670 votes Five other candidates, 
namely, Republican, Vemocrat, Socialist-Labor, Independent, 
The Inde- 


The People’s 


and Prohibition, altogether polled but 28,649 votes. 
pendent candidate was second to Sutro, with 12,548 
Party did not come within 10,000 votes of electing 


any other 
municipal candidate, the vote running down to 1,601 for Assessor. 
The non-partisan Democratic candidate for Public Administratot 
was elected by a larger vote than Mr. Sutro, 31,323. . This 
election will put into office a Populist Mayor, Democratic Auditor, 
non-partisan Assessor, Democratic Sheriff, Tax Collector, Re- 
corder, Attorney-Counselor, Public Administrator, Superinten 
dent of Streets, and Superintendent of Schools, and a Republican 
Treasurer, County Clerk, District Attorney, Coroner, and Sur- 


veyor 


GOLD GOES TO A PREMIUM. 


] AST week purchases of gold were made in New York City at 
A 


a premium varying from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of one 


i 


The transactions do not seem to have been large, but 


per cent. 
they awakened instant comment The premium is, by common 
consent, attributed to the Treasury's forthcoming issue of bonds 
and to the desire to secure gold for the purchase of these bonds 
without drawing it out of the Treasury. One of the first effects 
of the announcement of a new series of bonds was an increase in 
the withdrawals of gold from the Treasury, by prospective bid- 


ders, as was assumed, on the forthcoming bonds. The Adminis- 


tration was represented as resenting this resort to the Treasury 
instead of to the bank-reserves as a breach of faith on the part of 
the bankers, and Secretary Carlisle was reported to be keeping 
record of those drawing on the Government's supply for the pur- 
pose of discriminating against them when deciding upon the bids 
Asa result of these reports or of the public sentiment that man- 
ifested itself the increased demands on the Treasury ceased, but 
gold was sought elsewhere at the slight premium mentioned 
above. Thus the “parity” to secure which the bonds are issued 
was to thisextent disturbed by the very effort to secure it. Below 
we append comments of leading journals on this result and on 


the financial condition which is responsible for it 


The Government Boycotting its Own Notes.—‘*The small 
premium paid for gold in Wall Street, in some transactions, said 
to be an eighth of one per cent., excites remark mainly because 
it is evidence of Administrative unwisdom. That it is an inci 
dent of the bond transaction, and not a result of general distrust 
regarding the ability or willingness of Government to redeem its 
notes, is well understood. But it is with reason considered re- 
markable that the first effect of an issue of bonds intended to 
prevent a premium on gold should be the payment of a premium 
for gold with which to buy the bonds. 


could be produced if the Government had not in effect boycotted 


Obviously no such effect 


its own notes, in the words of 7he London Times. and for a sp 


cial occasion and purpose made gold more valuable in the market 
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order to prepare for a purchase of b 
Phe © oO ect of the Ssuc¢ 0 it t S F é 
evitimate object, at all event -was to fortily the Trea I Oo 
it the outstanding notes should everywhere be rewarded as 
OK | as rok ‘I he Strang. St of all conceivable mea res tor 
reaching that end, it must be admitted was the attempted ex 
sion or boycott nye of bidders who wished to surrender notes of 
Government for its bonds. The notes were redeemable in gold 
on demand. ‘The bonds are not technically payable, principal o1 
interest, in gold, but in coin. It was the most obvious thing in 


the world that the Treasury, in offering such bonds for sale, 


ould not afford to refuse notes which it was intended to make 
and keep as good as gold. 


‘It is the unpleasant fact that gold really commands a slight 
i 


1 
premium, as it has not at any other time since the resumption of 
Whether it is the be 


ginning of anything serious may depend in a measure on the 


specie payments under Republican laws. 


practical good sense of the Administration, and for that very 
reason the outlook is somewhat hazy.”"—7%e 7rzbune (Rep 


Vew York 


Gold Not at a Premium.—‘ Because one or two bullion-deal- 
ers in this city have sold small lots of gold for currency ata 
trifling 


gy advance on its face-value the idiotic assertion is bein, 





nade that gold is at a premium 


g 
“Of course it is impossible for gold to go to a premium while 
the Treasury stands ready to pay it out dollar for dollar in ex- 
change for legal-tenders and Sherman notes. If a man wants 
the metal in a hurry he can of course save the time and trouble 
involved in getting it from the Treasury by giving his check to 
a bullion-dealer for the amount he needs. 
The trifling amount exacted in excess of the value of the gold 
may be regarded as a commission paid to the dealer for his ser- 
vices in making the exertion necessary to replenish his stock from 


The Herald (Ind.), New York. 


the Treasury or other sources 


Payment of Custom-Duties in Gold the Remedy.—‘‘As a 


means of restoring confidence in the public finances, the banks of 
this and other seaboard cities should return to their former usage 


of furnishing to importers gold or gold-certificates for the pay- 
ment of customs-duties We have suggested two alternative 
ourses in this matter: first, the adoption of a law requiring 


that a fixed considerable percentage of the duties shall be paid in 


and, second, that the banks should voluntarily at 


once resume their former usage of paying out gold to the im- 


g 
porters for the liquidation of duties. It would probably be best 
that neither alternative should be chosen io the exclusion of the 
other. But the voluntary one has this important value, that, if 
adopted at once, it would enable the Treasury to retain in its re 
serve the full amount of the gold that may be gained from the 


an immediate restoration of 





ling loan, thereby promoting 


confidence in the Treasury finances and in financial affairs at large. 
That result would, however, be made more certain were Con- 


gress, soon after its assembling, to authorize the Secretary of the 


Treasury to issue, as needs might require, one, two, or three 
year obligations, at a low rate of interest, purely to provide 


against actual or possible deficiencies of revenue; ,for, in that 


ase, there would 1 


e no reason for the Treasury trenching on its 


stock of gold to meet such emergencies. The enactment of a law 
making the payment of a portion of the duties in gold compulsory 
would have the advantage of carrying yvreater certainty of secur 
a good portion of the revenues in gold and would make that 


4 


form of income permanent; which would materially help toward 


public assurance. But it is by no means certain that Congress, 

constituted as it is of men of every sort of monetary and factional 

crookedness, would sanction such a measure; and it is therefore 
4 » | 


desirable that, first of all, the advantage of voluntary action by 


the banks should be ensured, leaving legal action to the subse- 
quent discretion of Congress. Even though Congress should do 
nothing, the Treasury would have all the assurance of receiving 
its duties in gold that the banks could give, which, until 1892-93, 
has continually sufficed to meet all Government requirements for 
that metal.”-—7%e Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New York 


‘WHAT Secretarv Carlisie does not know about finance would fill a 


we rary The Press, New Vork 
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NEWSPAPER CRITICISM OF MISS WILLARD. 


HE National Woman's Christian Temperance Union has held 
its Twenty-first Annual Convention at Cleveland. The 
Convention lasted six days, opening on November 17, and closing 
on November 22. Miss Frances E. Willard’s presidential address 
dealt with the progress of the work of the Association and the 
problems of the immediate 
future. A large increase of 
membership was reported 
by the Secretary. 

In speaking of the “ Poli- 
tics of the Future,” Miss 
Willard advocated a union 
of all reformers for political 
action. ‘“ The labor reform,” 
she declared, ‘‘must be in- 
cluded [in the programme 
of the W. C. T. U.], since 
poverty, worthlessness, and 
a contracted currency are 
prime causes of the misery 
which seeks to drown itself 
(/ in drink.” She favored the 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. single-tax solution of the 
land problem, compulsory arbitration, the appointment of a Cabi- 
net officer to regulate public amusements, and the nationalization 
of the means of transportation. One remark in criticism of the 
newspapers has seemed to provoke from them special criticism, 
touched perhaps with resentment. It was as follows: 

“The nationalization of all means of locomotion and communication is 
less important than the ownership of the newspapers by the people. Asa 
man readeth in his newspaper so is he, and in these days he reads what it is 
for the interest of great corporations to have him read. Opinion is manu- 
factured by the newspapers just as scientifically as cloth is woven by the 
loom. The editorial ‘we’ should be abolished and every writer stand on 
his own merits. The strongest thing that reformers could do would be to 
buy space in the great papers of the country in which to put their ideas be- 
fore the great humanity that beats its life along the stony streets.” 

The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.) says that the suggestion of 
public ownership of the newspapers is “as ridiculous as any of 
Governor Waite’s wild schemes,” and the same opinion is ex- 
pressed by several other papers. On the question of regulation 
of amusements, 7he New York Sun (Dem.) says: 

“Miss Willard appears to overlook or disdain the impossibility 
of submitting the recreations of the people to a Government cen. 
sorship and direction without an extension of the powers of the 
Government to adegree that would be an intolerable paternalism, 
and would revive the old tyrannies and absurdities of the narrow- 
est sumptuary and puritanical legislation.” 

With regard to the union of the reform forces, advocated by 
Miss Willard, 7e Chicago 7imes (Dem.) says: 

“Her recognition of the Populist movement as a reform agent, 
accompanied as it was by an inferential endorsement of its policy, 
was strategic and reflects credit upon Miss Willard’s perspicacity, 
but her hope of capturing the movement and that of labor reform 
in the Prohibition net will prove but an iridescent dream. ‘The 
new reform movements tend to go to the root of things—the day 
of palliation is past.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), The Baltimore Herald (Ind.), 
The Chicago Inter Ocean (Rep.), The New York Commercial 
Advertiser (Rep.), and several other papers regret Miss Wil- 
lard’s mixing of temperance with politics. Zhe Baltimore Her- 
ald’ s comment is as follows : 

“The W.C. T. U. has been often the target of ridicule and 
criticism. It fought its way through opposition and prejudice in 
the early years, and only won the respect of the community after 
it had proved its right to be called a charitable as well as a re- 
formatory body. For the most part’it has been content to carry 
on a work of education, without meddling too much with politics 
on the one hand or the rights of the individual on the other.” 


The Convention decided to establish a Kindergarten depart- 


ment, and the officers of the Association are to consider the ques- 
tion of including vegetarianism as part of their work. The 
membership of the W. C. T. U., as indicated by the reports, has 


reached the figure of 400,000, which includes, we presume, the 


ul 


membership in other countries. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“BOSSES are going for a song nowadays; nobody wants them.’ Th 
Tribune, New York. 

‘AS Japanese jugglers the President and Secretary Gresham ars 
ures."— Zhe North American, Philadelphia 

“ THE thing for Greater New York to do is to annex Sing Sing and have 
it handy.”’-—7ke /nter Ocean, Chicago 


“DRIVING American gold abroad and keeping American beef at home 


are results of the change in 18092 The Press, Philadelphia 


‘AS bearing on the monev question, the Solid South might have been 
worse broke had it had more silver."’"— 7he 7imes, Philadelphia. 


“IT is very appropriate that ‘The Senator’ should follow ‘ The Man 
Without a Country’ at a Washington theater.”’—7he World, New Vork 


“THE latest returns from Korea show increasing Republican majorities, 
with the back counties of Manchuria not yet heard from.””— 7ze //awkeye, 
Burlington. 

* A DEMOCRAT was discovered in Western Pennsylvania vesterday; it is 
thought he was making for the nearest dime-museum circuit.’ The Dis- 
patch, Chicago. 


“WHEN Congress assembles in December it will resemble a morgue. It 


will contain more political corpses than were ever viewed in one Con- 
gress.""— Zhe /nter Ocean, Chicago. 


“THE Republicans have been burying the Democratic Party almost ever 
since they organized their own party—longer even than the Russians have 
been in burying their Czar."’—7he Courier-Journal, Loutsvilie 

*“*CAN’T get a drink, dear, anv more at the Pioneer's, so I've resivned,’ 
said one New Woman to another in Bond Street. ‘ But the smoke-room is 
not closed,’ said the other ‘No, but the bar is.’ ”’ The Herald, Nez York 

“MRS. STRONGMIND—‘If women would only stand shoulder to shoulder, 
they would soon win the suffrage.’ Dr. Guffy—‘ But, madam, that is 
something they can’t do, with the present styles in sleeves!" '’— //arfer 
Bazar, New York 


“**]T UNDERSTAND that the new Recorder in New York is a first-rate 
lawyer. But does he know anything about political economy ?’ 
ses 


Does he! Well, I should say so His election cost him only seventy- 
five cents. ’’’—7Z7he Star, Washington. 


TATTERED Thomas 
PLaTT 


THE POLITICAL TRAMP, 
(With apologies to John Jacob Astor.) 


EVERYBODY in New York and vicinity knows that 
into the Astor Mansion, and was arrested when asleep it 





ous beds. Zhe World artist takes this incident 
conditions in New York State, with Mr. Platt in the rdéle of the * unwelcome 
suest.” 
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DICKENS IN SEARCH OF CHARACTERS. 


] T is not always easy to determine whether Dickens’ charac 


1 


self 


ters were snapshots of individuals, or whether, as he h 


claimed, they stood for types, constructed perhaps to ha 


monize throughout with isolated incidents which had come to h 


notice. His localities are generally well defined, but to this rule 


there is one exception: while his description of the ‘Old Curiosity 


| oe ; tar { ‘ 
| 


Shop” lacks no detail, every step of the p 


I 


grimage of 
little Nell and her companion betrays evidence of reality, Dickens 


affords us no direct clue to their location. In the November 


1 he 


voted student of Dickens, 


number of Gentleman's Magazin a ce 


Percy Fitzgerald, 


in an article on Bozland generally, sets 


out with an attempt to unravel Having located 


the 


this problem. 


the “Old Curiosity Shop” immediately behind National Gal- 


lery, he traces the wanderers from their start, on that June morn 


ing at daybreak, through Tottenham Court Road Oxford 


ana 


Street to the outskirts of the city He reasons as follows 


‘By breakfast time—we may about eight 


suppose 


o’clock—they were on a hill whence they could see all London 
lying at their feet, and make out St. Paul’s 


Hampstead or Highg 


This was certainly 
Lon- 


lked on all that day through the 


for the child said it was ‘too near’ 
They w: 


and slept at a cottag 


rate, 


4 


don for them to delay 





open country traveled till the next 


lhe y 





“Clustel 





day, and toward evening, about five o’clock, halted ata 


of laborers’ huts’ where they had been treated kindly, and after 


pursuing the road ashort distance obtained ‘a lift’ 


in a cart which 


carried them on nearly five miles to the next place. They were 
set down, and the driver, pointing to some trees at a very short 


distance before them, said that the town lay there, and that they 
had better take the path which led through the churchyard. A 


pretty picture awaited them here. The church was old and gray, 


with ivy clinging to the walls and around the porch. Theclergy 
man’s horse, ‘stumbling with a dull blunt sound among the 


graves,’ was cropping the grass. It was here they met Cod/zn 
They found a lodging at 
the public-house, and next morning found that it was ‘a very 


quiet place, as such a place should be,’ save for the cawing of the 


rooks who had built their nests among the branches of some tall 
old trees. 

“T have always fancied that this was intended for Bushey— 
Bushey would be about two days’ march from London for an old 


man and a child—that most tranquil and roadside 


inviting of 
villayes or towns to which Mr. Herkimer has 


lent a sort of 


since 


celebrity. Boz has exactly cau; » and placid charm 


In this manner, aided by Dickens’ descriptions, Mr. Fitzgerald 


trace’ he wanderers to Warwick, Coventry, along the canal to 


Birmingham, and finally to Tong, where all the associations of the 
closing scene are easily identifiable as painted from the life 


Dickens himself told Archdeacon Lloyd that he had been staying 

\ ying 
at Shrewsbury and had come over to see the place [Tong]. Let 
us now follow Mr. Fitzgerald in his description of another of 


Dickens’ journeys 


‘‘Some two years before he had made an expedition with the 
same artist [Cattermole] in search of the notorious schools which 
he was about to gibbet in his ‘ Nickleby.” Noone has approached 
Dickens in his system of adapting abuses of this kind to the pur- 

fiction. extract the 
more humorous elements from such unpromising material. 


af | 


poses of Only a master could contrive to 

“On his journey down he had an odd rencounter at Grantham 
with an old lady, ‘who had been outside all day on the coach.’ 
It turned out that she was the mistress of a Yorkshire school, and 
was returning from a holiday stay in London. ‘She showed us 
a long letter she was carrying to one of the boys from his father, 
containing a severe lecture (enforced and aided by many texts of 
Scripture) on his refusing to eat boiled meat.’ This incident, it 
will be remembered, is introduced into the story. In the same 
fashion he develops another. And the treatment is quite legiti- 
mate and consistent; the one is the germ of the other, and a per- 
son of such a character might have spoken in the one way as well 
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as in the other The text of Scripture seemed to the author too 


ordinary a practice, so he lengthened it by the missionaries and 


the knife with the corkscrew They were making for Greta 


Bridge, which is vividly described. ‘A house standing alone in 


the midst of a dreary moor. It was fearfully cold, and there were 


no signs of anybody being up in the house.’ ‘There, however, 


they were comfortably entertained, and here he proceeded to 
‘finish our discoveries 

“He had gone down provided with some letters of introduction 
which his friend Milton had prepared—‘a pious fraud,’ he calls it 


He was supposed to be looking for a school wherein to place a 


widow's child But his real hunting-ground was at Barnard 
Castle, four miles distant At Barnard Castle was the King’s 
Head Inn, which Boz praises in his story Vewman Nog gs in his 


etter to Nicholas bids him gothere and he would find ‘ 
It w 


tradit 


good ale. 


as here that the travelers may have stopped But the school 


ionally supposed to be Dotheboys Hall was at Bowes 


Dickens could only at Bowes and 
place that he 


have staid a couple of day 
Castle Barnard, but it was afterward insisted in the 
staid six weeks. 

‘As to the original of Sgweers it was assumed that as Dickens 


selected the old 


schoolroom at Bowes, so too the schoolmaster 
at the time of the visit, aman named Shaw, must have stood as 
the original for Sgwveers. The result was unfortunate, but 
Dickens was not in the least responsible. Sgweervs is wholly imag- 


inative in person, manners, and diction, and for the purposes of 


fiction it was necessary that he should be so It was enough for 


the author that the notorious system existed of whicl 


was a type 
‘From the 


northern journey made in 1838, Dickens gathered 


scenic material for several episodes in at least two of his stories. 


When the coach broke down close to Grantham, in ‘ Nickleby,’ he 


recalled a visit that he paidto York aftet 


leaving Castle Barnard, 





and made a celebrated fine window of the cathedral the subject of 


an introduced tale. He no doubt found that the 





ested him, and touched his feelings, he cou 
The Alice of the tale who 
of hef sisters, 


ith most 


effect. was ‘the youngest and fairest 
M iry 


several 


was intended as one more sketch of the lost 


ted 


indeed all through 


Hogarth. In the ‘History of Pickwick’ I have poin 


allusions to this, to him, painful bereavement ; 
his early book will be found pictures of young creatures, full of 
life and beauty, such as Alice May/ie, wasting away under sick- 


And that 


road near Tong was, as I have sug- 


suffering. 


upon 


ness and curious, high-strung picture 
of what Az? felt the 
gested, likely to have been a picture of his own feelings. It has 


been pointed out with what art Dickens contrived to associate 
his own private feelings with localities—investing them with a 
sort of living original interest. Thusin David Copperfield’ s pite 


ous journey down to Canterbury, Dickens reveals to us his own 
thoughts and feelings of association with certain places—tenderly 
wrapped up in lavender as it were, and suggestive of bygone 
delightful memories. Here is found the true magic of such topog- 


raphy—not in mere accurate description of details. 


Drama and the Colleges.—** To lay America wants a drama— 
a drama all her own; She 


shake our head in disapproval. 


distinctive and thoroughly American 


turns to her colleges. But we 
The talent for every other art the world knows comes from the 
the noblest of the 
one of the easiest ways to bring the people to a higher liter- 


men of the university, but the drama, one of 
arts, 


the 


ary standard, is not only neglected, but actually discouraged at 


very centers of culture—the universities Literature has 


heretofore found its highest expression in the drama; but what 


college is there to-day that promotes this department of the 
study? Indeed there are few practices that cultivate fine ad- 
dress, memory, literary taste, the bearing of a man, like the 


the 


Furthermore there is 


rendering of 


and 
dramatists. 


study masterpieces of 


that 
If this were freely opened to the young men 


great poets and 
much lies hidden in the 
realm of the drama. 
of this country, it would doubtless develop a taste for something 
much higher than the opera bouffe. Surely there is much in the 


way of drama for the colleges of to-day outside the field of an 
We are not all Dogberrys and Vergesses. 
is a Bob Acres in midst ; 
Hamlet or a Shylock, did we but have an opportunity to find him 


out. 


occasional burlesque. 


Quite likely there our yes, or evena 


To-day there is all honor and fame waiting for the- college 
which shall produce for us a second Henry Irving or an Edwin 
Booth "__Vazrtland Griggs, Zi The Vale Lite rary Mag azine . 
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UGLINESS IN MODERN NOVELS. 


ADY MAGNUS, lingering over the treasures of a book- 
stall, picked up an odd number of 7he Quarterly Review, 

vol. xlviii., price 2@, and found init an article under the cap- 
tion “ Modern Novels, 
Abbey” and “Persuasion.” Lady Magnus uses the same caption 


” 


devoted to the criticism of ‘* Northanger 


for an article in Good Words, and atthe same time expresses her 
cordial agreement with the critic that ‘“‘a certain proportion of 
moral instruction must accompany every well-invented narra- 
tive.” She then further expresses her admiration of a saying or 
at least a fensée of Joubert, that “fiction has no right to exist 


’ 


unless it is more beautiful than reality.” Having thus defined 
her attitude toward the subject in the abstract, she proceeds to 
give us the benefit of her criticism of the modern novel, as fol- 
lows: 


“There really seems to usa very great deal to be said for it 
[Joubert’s view]. In reality, one cannot shut one’s doors on 
stupid people or on unpleasant ones. <A hundred good reasons, 
of relationship, of good-nature, of simple propinquity and cir- 
cumstance, forbid it; but in books, and in books designed espe- 
cially for entertainment, a certain amount of exclusiveness, to 
our minds, becomesavirtue. If Dante were right for reserving a 
circle in his Inferno for those who wilfully live in sadness, surely 
those earn front seats in it who wilfully provide whole volumes 
full of sadness, pathetic pathological romances of death and dis- 
ease, holding their readers close to the unnecessary, unrelieved 
gloom by very force of misapplied talent. ‘It is in the interest 
of those with whom I converse,’ says Madame Sévigné in one of 
her delightful letters, ‘that I should read beautiful books,’ and 
surely the morbid types and unlovely aspects of humanity with 
which we are nowadays so liberally supplied are as little of ‘ prof- 
itable examples’ in her sense as in the more limited and disinter- 
ested sense of the [Quarter/y] reviewer. And this the more em- 
phatically where it is not a question of bores, or agnostics, or 
consumptive patients, but of worse. Here a higher morality 
seems to bid us to be fastidious, and to resolutely shut our 
drawing-room doors on moral ugliness. 

“An impure book should be more rigidly, and may be more 
righteously, boycotted than an impure person. A man or a 
woman, however depraved, has potentialities. He or she may 
harm us or charm us, but to set against that, there is the possible 
crossing of the ways, and a chance at the stile of our acting as 
help to the lame dog. But a book of the sort is final, not uplift- 
ing, and not upliftable. ‘Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it 
and pass away,’ is a perhaps permissible quotation in deference 
to the prevailing fashion. 

“In a recent number of Le 7emps, Marshal Prevost discusses 
this uncomfortable characteristic of modern fiction, and dismisses 
the subject with a light-hearted epigram: ‘Chague société a les 
ecrivains qu'elle mérite,’ he writes, ‘faztes-nous des maurs 
pudigue et nous vous conterons des histoires pudigue.’ |Every 
society has the writers which it deserves. Show us a modest 
demeanor, and we will tell you chaste stories. | 

“Our reviewer, we are sure, would never have admitted this, 
nor a later philosopher [Lowell] either: 

“*Old Uncle S., sez he, I guess 
It is a fact, sez he, 
The surest plan to make a man 
Is think him so, J. B.’ 

“It seems hardly fair to shift the blame and reverse the rights 
of shepherd and flock; and to round on the public with a ‘You 
pay the piper, and you call the time’ sort of plea, strikes one as 
a trifle unworthy of the true artist. Since the days of Grub 
Street, the days in which our reviewer wrote, the profession has 
gained greatly in its own and in the public esteem, and a dunce 
and a churl to boot would be he who grudged it. The new sense 
of dignity in our men of letters is a good thing; the old sense of 
responsibility would be a better. It is hardly to be denied that 
novelists are the preachers, almost the prophets, of this age, our 
modern seers of vision. ‘Where there is no vision,’ it is written, 
‘the people perish,’ and where the vision is blurred, is it not as 
inevitable that the people should be led astray? It is, of course, 
quite possible that the ‘artistic conscience,’ which is considerably 
in advance of the Ten Commandments, has its own amended code, 
and M. Prevost’s views are doubtless in accord with it. Indeed, 
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we are told that it is all in the interests of truth and of realism, 
and are desired in such interests to rejoice at having our mere 
taste offended. But if this indeed is so, then, along with all the 
other new things, we must learn to read new meanings into 
some old words. ‘Truth,’ said Plato, ‘is the body of God, and 
light is His shadow.’ ‘Truth,’ say these modern exponents of 
it, ‘we will whittle down to artistic truth, and the body thereof 
is realism, and darkness shall be its shadow.’ 

“If that poor old reviewer could rise again, one can image his 
sturdy denials, his strenuous, struggling contention that what- 
ever ‘realism’ may happen to be, the real, as he understands it, 
can find a basis only in the ideal, and that a ‘real’ which rests 
on sad experience worse than crime, can yield results only of a 
squinting perception of one side of truth, a shadowy side, which 
is neither true shadow nor true light 


HALL CAINE ON THE ETHICS OF FICTION. 


S Hs author of “The Manxman” recently delivered a lecture 

at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, on the subject 
of “Moral Responsibility in the Novel and the Drama.” Aftera 
general review of the question of the proper function of the novel, 
whether it is to amuse or instruct, whether its aim should be 
ethical or esthetical, he advanced to the axiom that, although the 
dramatist or novelist may work without conscious ethical pur- 


pose, he can never get rid of moral responsibility. 


“Your work [said Mr. Caine] is what you are. It cannot help 
but carry with it the moral atmosphere in which you live. ‘Tell 
me what manner of man you are, and I'll tell you what the moral 
effect of your work will be. Strip it of all moralizings, all 
aphorisms, all texts, all moral platitudes, but don’t imagine that 
you are therefore stripping it of all moral effect. Imagina- 
tion is a chemical which, let a man pour it on any plate whatso 
ever, it is sure to develop the features of his own face. 

“If you are to be free to find your subjects in any scene of 
human life, remember that your responsibility as a man is the 
greater for your liberty as an artist. If you are allowed to get 
very close to human experience, beware lest you wrong it by 
want of reticence and sincerity. You are coming nearer than a 
brother, nearer than a sister. If you are to walk in the inner 
sanctuaries of the hearts of men and women, for God's sake have 
a care to walk as with God’s eye on you!” 


As regards the treatment of passion in fiction, the lecturer 
argued for considerable freedom, provided the aim and motive 


were good. He says: 


“To the reader who comes upon what are called daring scenes 
in fiction I would say, ‘Look to the aim. Is it good or bad? Are 
these scenes merely finger-posts on the journey? ‘Then they serve 
a useful purpose, and if they are not too glaring or too coarse you 
should not resent them. But are they inns meant-for your enter- 
tainment, taverns intended to detain you, palaces decked out to 
catch your eye and empty your pockets, with the certainty that 
when they have sucked you dry they will turn you out of the road 
a beggar? Then they ought to be put down by public opinion, 
and if that fail, by the police magistrate, and their author ought 
to take his proper place as a prostitute and a pander.’” 


The lecturer dwelt very strongly on the view that the author 


can but reproduce himself in his creations. He continued 


“The novelist pretends to invent a little world of different 
characters, but he is really only describing one character, and that 
is his own. Depicting a little colony of characters, all of 
them so many facets of his own character, he will be responsible 
for the creatures he creates and sends out into the world. Are 
théy for the most part a group of rascals? Then, depend upon 
it, he is a good deal of a rascal himself. Are they a group of 
heroes—real heroes, not mouthing and skipping ghosts? Depend 
upon it, he is something of a hero. The thought is a terrifying 
one, I confess, that no handwriting, no photograph, no phono- 
graph ever told a man’s character so plainly as the characters the 
novelist represents tell his own character. But it is an inspiring 
thought, too. To be a noble writer you should be, first of all, a 
noble man.” 
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RUBINSTEIN AT HIS BEST. 


HE Czar is dead, and the Russian people cry “ Long live the 
Czar”: another has filled the vacant throne, and all the 
affairs of life flow on as usual. But Rubinstein, Russia's great 
musician, dies, and not only Russia, but the world, mourns his 
loss as irreparable. His death took place suddenly, November 
21, of heart disease, at Peterhof, near St. Petersburg, his age 
being sixty-five. Fifty years ago, or, to be more exact, during 
the years 1840-1842, Anton Gregor Rubinstein, the boy-pianist, 
was exhibited throughout Europe, giving concerts as a “ wonder- 
child.” Since then his career has been one uninterrupted triumph, 
his reputation growing with his years. The following estimate 
of his playing is from an article written by an able German critic 
at the time when Rubinstein’s 
powers were at their maturity, 
and a translation of which is 
published in 7ze 7zmes, New 
York 


“In Rubinstein everything 
that manual technique can pre- 
sentisconcentrated. There are 
no difficulties for his fingers; 
he even invents difficulties 
never dreamed of in order to 
conquer them in his playing, 
and some of his compositions 
can therefore be played ade- 
quately by no one but himself. 
When Thalberg held his tri 
umphal march it was the ele 
gance and grace of his delivery 
which entranced the whole 
world Under his aristocratic 
fingers the keys gave forth 
melodies like song. Now hear 
Rubinstein sing Chopin or play 
Rossini’s *Gondolier,’ and you 
seem to hear the magic of the 
song itself accompanied by the 
softly tremulous chords of the 
mandolin. One is led to ex- 
pect titanic strength from his 
mighty hands and his massive 
head: and it is in the massive, 


pe 


the grand, one might say the 
symphonic, of piano playing 
that Rubinstein has found his 
true domain. Beethoven rushes 


forth from under his fingers like 
a gigantic torrent, a piano sonata becomes a symphony, a sym- 
phony played by him on the piano sounds like an orchestral ren- 
dering. The listener fancies he sees a Briareus with a hundred 
hands, for the forte rises above itself and mounts to an overpow- 
ering volume of sound. Yeteach phrase is clear and intelligently 
expressive, and there is an aflinity between the great tone-poet 
and his interpreter, who bodies forth thoughts not dreamed of in 
the interpretation of others. 

“Here Rubinstein is aided by an almost fabulous memory, 
playing the entire classic repertoire from recollection, and his 
recitals thus seem like improvisation. Then, when you hear him 
accompany some song of Schubert or Schumann, you will ask 
yourself in amazement whether it be the singer or accompanist 
who sings. It is this unbounded versatility of his genius, fur- 
nishing perfection in every requirement, that has made him sole 
monarch in the realm of the pianoforte.” 


His career in America is spoken of as follows by The 7zmes: 


“In 1872 the resolution to come to this country, formed at the 
age of nineteen, was carried out. Notwithstanding the brilliant 
success of the tour, Rubinstein in late vears was not enthusiastic 
about it. He felt that for a consideration of 200,000 frances he 
had delivered himself into the hands of his impresario. ‘There 
art ends,’ said he in 1890; ‘that is factory-work. I began to 
despise myself and art. Frequently I had to play twice and 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN 


(From a photograph by W. & D. Downy, London.) 
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three times in one day.’ It may be some consolation to know, 
however, that he did not regard Americans as lowest in the scale 
of musical taste. He said in 18go0: 











‘Although the entire power of Germany consists at present, unfortun- 
ately, in bavor l unity, w h is highly detrimental to civilization, I 
must yet sa in 1 i the Germans are the most musical 
nation in the It may be calculated, for instance, that among Ger- 
mans per cent., among the French 16 per cent., and among the Englis 

ly 2 percent. are capable of appreciating musik In this respect the 
English rank even lower than the Americans rhe English neither feel 

rr understand mus A true appreciation of the greatest n cal con 
position ist 1 only in Germany 


“Rubinstein arrived in this city [New York] in September, 
1872, and went to the Clarendon Hotel, where he was serenaded 
on the evening of September 12 by the Philharmonic Society. His 
first appearance in America took place at Steinway Hall on the 
evening of September 23. He 
was assisted by Henry Wie- 
niawski, the violinist; Louise 
Liebhart, soprano; Louise O1 
meni, contralto, and an orches- 
tra conducted by Carl Berg- 
mann. The great pianist 
played his own A-major con 
certo, air and variations in D- 
minor by Handel, an arrange- 
ment for piano and orchestra 
of Beethoven's ‘Ruins of 
Athens’ march, Schumann’s 
‘Etudes Symphoniques,’ and 
three of his own minor compo- 
sitions. The enthusiasm was 
great, and he was recalled over 
twenty times. The news that 
Rubinstein was as great as his 
fame quickly spread, and at the 
second concert, on September 
25, the hall was jammed with 
an excited audience. The pi- 
anist played Schumann’s ‘Car- 
nival’ marvelously, Beetho- 
ven’s concerto in G, Liszt’s 
transcription of Schubert's 
‘Erlkoenig,’ and his own tre 
mendous C-major éfude. His 
performance of the last number 
was stupendous, and the audi- 
ence simply rose at him. The 
success of that night followed 
him wherever he went in Amer- 
ica, and his name became estab- 
lished here as a standard of 
popular measurement for the 
abilities of pianists. To this day, when a new pianist appears, 


the question is always asked: ‘How does he compare with Ru- 


binstein ?”’ 


Learning and Millinery.—The students of the Melbourne Un1- 
versity, Victoria, are in the future to appear hooded as follows: 

The hoods of the Bachelors of Science are to be of moss-green 
silk, edged with white fur, and the gowns of Doctors of Science 
are to be made of moss-green silk, with black velvet collar, and 
hood of scarlet silk, lined with moss-green silk. This love of 
finery in “academic dress” prompts an English journal to ob- 
serve that the effect of such a vital change as this should be to 
make ladies more eager for degrees than ever. Their choice of 
a faculty might come to depend on their sense of color. Moss- 
green, for instance, would not suit all complexions. On men, 
too, who have also their vanities, such reforms might have a de- 
moralizing effect. 

“Whether learning will ever be divorced from millinery,” says 
The Popular Educator, commenting upon this, “is a question. 
The tendency, however, seems to be toward a simplicity that 
better befits the cultivated mind. In the thirst for titles, prefixed 
and suffixed, it is refreshing to read at times the plain Henry 
Ward Beecher or William Cullen Bryant. It is inevitable that 
there should be lies attached to so many names.” 
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WHAT AMERICAN ART MIGHT BE. 


AVE we really an American art worthy of encouragement? 
This is a question which is asked by C. Sadakichi Hart- 

mann, editor of 7he Art Critzc, of Boston, and answered by him 
with both a “yes” and a “no” in a recent address before the Bos- 
ton Art Club. ‘Can we doubt it,” he says, in reply to his own 
question, “with such names as Charles Sprague Pearce, Walter 
Gay. McEwen, David Neal, Toby Rosenthal, Melchers, Karl 
Mahr, Dannat, Bridgman, Weeks, Ridgway Knight, Stewart, 
Harrison, and above all else Sargent and Whistler?” » These, he 
admits, are “splendid names,” but he denies that their bearers 
are American either in their technique or in their selection of 
subjects, their technique being brought back with them either 
from Munich or Paris. He indulges in some sarcastic references 
to the materialistic tendencies of this country, observing that ‘in 
Europe they still consider the pictures of Millet or Bécklin more 
important for the welfare of the human soul than Singer’s sewing- 


’ 


machines or Hammond's typewriters.” He then proceeds to 
plead, as many have done before him, for a genuine American 
art, and indicates some of the subjects which such artists will 
find ready for their canvases. As reported in his own journal, 
he says: 


‘“* And these future artists, what will they paint? They will test 
their talents in new realms. They know that the country con- 
tains thousands of scenes ready to yield their beauty to him who 
has the courage to be original. They will give views of the char- 
acteristic scenes and the human activity in our cities, on our 
rivers and sea-coasts, in our forests and fields. They will explore, 
for instance, our great lakes: grand, mysterious Lake Superior, 
beautiful, sea-green Michigan, biue, romantic, wild, solitary 
Huron, historical Erie, and gray, placid Ontario. 

“They will depict the interminable prairies with their pure 
breath, their loneliness, and their primitive prodigality. 

“They will reveal to us the grandeur of the Rocky Mountain 
scenery. The mining towns at the foot of the mountains; 
ranches and vineyards on reddish-brown hills, with the moun- 
tains in ever-varying groups as background; the gigantic, 
quaintly shaped formations of rocks broken by river cafions and 
gorges with motionless lakes; the somber green of the forests of 
pine, the ragged pinnacles of rock. 

“They will represent our majestic rivers, above all else the 
Mississippi, that mighty sweeping flood, its vague outlines 
banked with magnolia swamps and primeval forests of cypress 
trees, revealing at all times a grandeur of Nature created to in- 
spire and furnish an eternal studio for poets and artists. 

“Everywhere we find material for pictures, from the downs, 
sand-drifts, and windmills of Long Island, to the Yellowstone 
Lake, whose beautiful shore-lines should render painters wild 
with enthusiasm; from St. Augustine with its Spanish architec- 
tonic reminiscences to the fantastic rocks of Southern Colorado, 
which tell the story of the architecture of Nature. 

“Are our laborers less picturesque thanthe French? Why then 
can we not produce a Raffaéli or Carriére Belleuse ? 

“Are our longshoremen less characteristic than the pilots and 
portermen of Concarneau or Etappes? 

“So we also will have our Hacquettes and Renoufs. Perhaps 
we have them already. 

“Are our children not equally as interesting as those of Paris? 
Perhaps more so because less precocious. So we will have a 
Tryphéme and a Geoffroy. 

“And are our Western farmers and cowboys less suggestive 
than the everlasting peasants of Brittany and Normandy? Why 
then should we not have a Roll, L’ Hermitte, or Millet? 

“Is not the society life of our modern Athens mature, vital, and 
comical enough to inspire some exquisite genré pictures like those 
of Vibert, Defregger, Knaus, Vautier? Manya time when stroll- 
ing through the streets of our great cities, and watching the 
bustle and activity on our wharves, depots and stores, I wonder 
that these things have never been painted. 

“Only to cite one instance. Look at our factory-girls going to 
work in the gray calm atmosphere of morning, walking with a 
brisk step and healthy cheek (quite a contrast to the ladies who 
invade the streets a few hours later to go shopping), a real type 
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of American womanhood, by far healthier morally than that of 
most countries. Why then do not our painters give us such pic- 
tures? 

“Let the Westerners paint their plains and sierras, let the 
Southerners paint the tropical vegetation and the passions and 
chivalry of the South. Let the Philadelphia painters depict 
Pennsylvania scenery and life. The highways of quaint, pic- 
turesque Mauch Chunk and the mines of Pittsburg, with their 
huge chimneys, black mountains of débris, and long trains of 
coal-cars, have never furnished a masterpiece of American art 
as yet. Let the New York artists depict New York scenery and 
life. It is a gigantic city, which holds its own even when com 
pared with London, Paris, Rome, or St. Petersburg. And let 
Boston artists depict New England life 

“The everlasting complaint is: There is no atmosphere in 
America. Pshaw! ‘The true artist creates his own atmosphere 
wherever he goes; even if he possessed but a bare room with four 
whitewashed walls, amd were too poor to buy his paint, he could 
decorate those walls with the flowers of tmagination. He wi 
be enough in himself. Of course there is some difference between 


Rome and Boston, between Parisand Philadelphia. True enough 
the Boulevard des Italiens is more suggestive than Tremont 
Street. Arun through the Luxembourg can teach us more than 
the picture-gallery in Boston, and there is no doubt that our ar- 
tists can meet more congenial spirits in the Boulevard Montpar 
nasse and in the Blumenstrasse, Munich, than at home. 

“But there are other incentives that rise everywhere from the 
eternal principles of nature. Have we no flowers in America? 
Are not our women beautiful? And are not the sorrows and joys 
of human life very much the same o’er the world? 

““Nor can they excuse themselves with the complaint that they 
find no lofty examples here; artistic inspirations may flow quite 
as easily here on this side of the ocean. 

“Let it be remembered that a sublime work is not made ina 
day. It took Michael Angelo six long years to paint ‘the history 
of man,’ and during that time the habit of looking upward had so 
grown upon him that he could not hold his head straight, and his 
contemporaries, the greatest painters perhaps the world eve 
saw, could hardly follow the flights of his fancy. 

“When Wagner wrote his grandiose operas, whose legendary 
heroes demanded a development of voice and histrionic powers 
hitherto unknown to the singers in Italian Opera, there rose 
suddenly two or three dozens of the g 


world ever saw. The same it will be wi 


reatest singers that the 
] 


1 American art.” 


“SILENCE! THERE IS TO BE NO REASONING.” 


HE following sketch by Svetozar Ivan ‘Tonjoroff, in 7%¢ 
Harvard Monthly, will enable one to conjure up a vivid 
picture of student life in Russia, and of the vigorous measures of 
repression deemed essential to the safety of a despotic Govern- 


ment 


“The dictum of official Russia is: JJoltshat ne razsuzhdat !/— 
Silence, there is to be no reasoning! On all matters political this 
formula is severely enforced, if need be, with the aid of the knout 
and the terrors of Siberia. On all subjects under Heaven per- 
taining strictly to science, the student can speculate as much as 
he pleases. He is at liberty to question the eternal verities of 
science; he is free to deny that two and two make four, if he so 
choose. But the moment he touches on the tabooed subject of 
Religion—which is the State—or of the theory of government, he 
is sure to hear the jingling of the gendarmes’ spurs, and the per- 
emptory order delivered in tones of thunder: .J/o/¢shat, ‘there is 
to be no reasoning!’ 

“Should the ardor of youth then refuse to be cooled, the admin- 
istrative process is allowed to take its course, and the reckless 
young thinker suddenly disappears from the field of action. 

“* Nikolaieff,’ asks the professor of political science, ‘what is 
the fundamental truth of the theory of civil government ?’ 

“Nikolaieff slowly arises, his nostrils quivering, and his face 
pale with emotion—a figure with all the devotion of a Savonarola, 
and all. the boldness of a Luther or a John Huss. He answers 
distinctly, yet with a husky voice: ‘That all men are born free 
and equal; and that all government is vested primarily in the 
people.’ 

“The lecturing professor gives a start, then coughs nervously, 
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and passes on to another topic. The eyes of the entire class turn 
furtively to the door. 

“And not without reason. 
flunky in brass buttons hands the unfortunate 
The 


passes out of the lecture-room, en 


Before the hour is over, perhaps, a 
youth an envelope 


with an official seal. latter excuses himself, then silently 
ters a drozhky waiting for him 


at the gate, soon to appear before the judicial tribunal—/or cz 


culating theortes dangerous to the State. As this is an offense 


greatest magnitude, the nature of the verdict may be easily 


of the 
surmised. 


“The above is a figure of the ultra-heroic type, and is con par 


atively rare. The majority of his comrades early develop a sur- 


prising amount of caution and finesse. But the police that has 
repeatedly spirited its victims away from the capitals of Europe 
is not to be baffled by the mock secretiveness of boys. It chances, 
perhaps, that half a score of congenial spirits are gathered in a 


comrade’s rooms on a Winter’s evening. ‘The samovar is mer- 
rily singing on the table, and from amid the clouds of cigarette 


that 


questions arising out Ol 


envelop everything, are heard comments 01 


the 


smoke grave 
day's lecture on chemistry, geology, 
not. The 


drifts away until it approaches thin ice, 





mathematics, and what the conversation insensibly 


the forbidden 


the cig 


and presto 


subject is touchedupon. Perhaps it is the fumes of 


or the liberal potions of strong tea that have touched the speaker’ 


Be that as it may, the mischief is done Hardly has the 
hears a jingling 


Then he catches a 


his own room, when he 


ling of heavy boots on the stairs. 


tanned leather—the odor of official 


of the odor of 








“a a . ' , 
Qu \ ie rest of the night is spent in the cool and moist 
cells of the earest OMUlCHASTOR O1 police-station. On the whole, 


the chances are more than ten to one that the careless youth wi 











end his eries somewhere among the bleak mines of Kara 
Who played the traito Such questions are bootless and are 
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And when the « prits are ro 1 » CO t an tried on 
capital ctmet! on s l il offenses, some daring sp 
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Pleasures of the Literary Critic.—‘“One day 


ter which stood out even among the many curious communica 
{ s that e post drifts to my door It set forth that on ace 

tain dav «¢ 1 the yea ISgI, a certain defunct terar\ 
ewspap 1, the ( ened, had « ed a fairy-tale Ok O 


ubdte children wo l e taken D 
the t " } tf you w ead the enclosed extrac 
h yoint I beca ware of a scrap of pape ti from ME 

iIname Dp ll p } Vv" vill see that Miss Dorothy Dre 
he m i-talked-of grandda ter of Mr. Gladstone, has « 
press¢ elf cle ea \ 1 the book Probably h 
ve on, witha de oO t } ( 1ild inherits s e « 
vrandatratil OX > Please ¢ l ( tract ance eturn 

( ‘Good heavens!’ I groans does this man, himself a 
iuthor, imagine that I have borne 1 1 V critic of h 
for more than three long yea and that in the midst of mv 1 





ny word of so much weight that, even when printed in a deat 
and-gone journal, this man has carrie t about in his bosom and 
brooded over it through all the changes and chances of the year 
And do they who ly call for 1 criticisms ever dimly 
d im of the direful perspectives t 1lereby opened up Neverthe- 


less, the man has written pretty poems in his time; and knowing 


classics that the I obeved 


from my 
which I 


tion 


istructions 
‘red that he 


book that took her in) and I sent it back to the proud 


implicitly. I read the extract (from 


int phenomenon’ with the 





had presented the ‘inf 
possessol!l 


I even exceeded my instructions, and prepaid the postage. Alas! 


I only brought down upon my head a bitterer scorn and more 


‘ate thunders. ‘Sir,’ wrote the bard with irate italics, 
the extract I sent you zz ve my fairy tale and 


Miss Dorothy Drew wethout a word of comment is enough for 


returning 
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me I would not care to say what I think of you after that 


Silence on my part is wisest there But I wz// say that vou 
forecast of my tale has been completely falsified by events, 


though you are not candid enough to acknowledge it. I thought 


at the time that your review was an inane one, and now my opin- 
"1, Zangwill, in The Pall Mall Magazine 


ion is justified 





ingenious method of 


Reading Palimpsest Manuscripts.—An 


deciphering palimpsest manuscripts has been exhibited before the 
Berlin Physical Society, and is described in 7he Pal/ Mad 
Gazette. The older writing had been washed to a faint yellow, 


while the newer one was black: so 


the 


a photograph was first taken 


through a yellow glass, negative showing the older writing 








very faintly; then an ordinary bromide photograph was taken 
for the purpose of making from it diapositive on glass. This 
transparen¢ vas then placed over the first negative, so that the 
two images coincides The background of the photograph being 
dark in one case and light the other, while the newer manu- 
script was just the reverse, resulted in the latter being invisible. 
The older manuscript, however, was dark in both cases, sc’that 


appeared to stand out. Some difficulty was experienced in 











getting the two photographs to coincide, but the result eventu 
al ly Was Succe SI ] 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - . - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


PROTECTION OF TIMBER AGAINST THE 
TEREDO. 


HE 7Jeredo navaiis is a little creature, but it is well known at 


-“Lloyds,” and to all those who go dowr to the sea in 
wooden ships. It bores its way into ships’ bottoms ard thus 
secures itself a habitation. If this were all, its history might 
rever have been written; but it multiplies its kiné rapidly, ane 
‘n a few years the family borings, which extend through the 
timber in all directions, render the ship utterly unseaworthy. 
The teredo is a marine, vermiform bivalve, and the following 
account of it and of the successful measures adopted in this coun- 
try te resist its ravages in respect of the piles used for the suppcrt 
of the ste ckades and briges of the Louisv‘lle and Nashville Rail- 
way, is from a paper communicated by Daniel Bellet te Za 
Nature, Paris, September : 


“This vermiform mollusk is furnished in front with two semi- 
lunar cells, surrounding the fleshy foot of the creature, while the 
hinder portion extends itself in two tactile tubes, pitted and fur- 
nished with vibratory hairs which are the two siphons: below 
these siphons there is a small calcareous appendage, the palate. 
Fig. 1 shows the position of the teredo in unprotected wood, and 
gives an idea of the ravages produced by them. 

“In June and July, the larve issuing f10m tue egys, and floating 
in the water, attach themselves.as whitish corpuscles to timber, 
into which they introduce themselves by almost imperceptible 
borings. It is not that they use the timber as food, for they live 
on diatoms and infusoria; they bore into the timber simply to 
provide themselves with a habitation. The teredo bores a canal 
about a centimeter [two-fifths of an inch] in diameter, employing 
its shells with force as a boring tool. Jn advancing he surrounds 
himself with a calcareous tube which lines the gallery. The 
teredo always follows one fiber of wood, going around obstacles 
to recover his former direction. The creatures multiply with 
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FIG. 1.—THE TEREDOS IN TIMBER. 


astonishing rapidity, and the perforated timbers are channeled 
with so many canals that they break at the least shock, al- 
though their faces are intact. 

“Many measures have been adopted, to defend timber 
against their attacks: painting and superficial impregnations are 
of no use whatever. The salts of copper and creosote will retard 
their action, but will not permanently avert it. In his excellent 
treatise on maritime construction, M. Laroche refers to coatings 
of cement as invariably unsuccessful, but some experiments in 
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the United States, which appear to invalidate these conclusions, 
deserve the fullest notice. Details of these experiments will be 
found in a report to the Society of American Engineers, by Mr. 
Montfort, who so satisfactorily conducted them. 
“The Louisville and Nashville Railway has in its construction 
a great number of stockades and iron bridges resting on wooden 
piles, crossing estuaries. Young pine was employed, but in 1871, 
on turning over a stockade which had been down only ten 
months, it was fornd that all the piles were pitted by the teredos 
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FIG. 2.—A PILE PROTECTED FROM TEREDOS BY A COATING OF CEMENT, 


to the water’s level. In1872it was decided to sheath with copper 


the piles exposed to the action of salt water, but th 
sufficient. 


S proved in- 
In 1876 an outlay of $60,000 was incurred for recon- 
struction with creosoted wood; but, as already said, this served 
only to retard the ravages a little. 

“Tt was then resolved to encase the beams and piles in a coat 
of cement or mortar from the bottom to the water's surface, and 
the following simple method was adopted: each pile was enclosed 
in a cylindrical case divided into sections, each section being 
composed of two semi-cylinders, easily fitted and fastened to 
gether. Beginning at the bottom, each section was fitted to the 
pile in turn, the sections being submerged successively, one on 
top of the other, and the pile driven more or less into the bottom 
Further, to render the foundation of this tubage perfectly stable, 
a diver was sent down to put a layer of clay below and in the 
interior of the first section before the other sections were laid. If 
the depth of the water does not exceed four meters, the water in 
the cylinder between the pile and the tubing is exhausted, and 
the space immediately filled with the mortar. 

“This treatment has been adopted in the case of 4,107 piles 
without disturbing the structures which they support, and these 
piles had already been slightly attacked, but the imprisoned 
teredos died, the cement having forced its way into their chan 
nels. It is now seven years since this was done, and nothing 
more has been required than a few slight repairs of superficial 
cracks in the plaster. 
a section of the plaster having been carefully removed, as shown 


Finally one of the piles was taken up, and 
in Fig. 2, there was not a trace of a living teredo. 

“The method is really excellent, and it is of first-class impor- 
tance that it should be made known. We may add that the 
cement employed consisted of one part of Portland cement, two 
parts of sand, and three parts of gravel, rendered very fluid to 
admit of its flowing easily into the tube.”"—7vranslated for Tut 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


Curious Property of the Calcium Light.—It has long been 
known that the brilliancy of the calcium light is greatest at the 
moment when the cylinder is brought under the action of the 
oxyhydrogen flame, and thereafter lessens rapidly. It now ap- 
pears from the researches of Nichols and Crehore, described in 
The Physical Review, November-December, that this phenom- 
enon is akin to that of phosphorescence or luminescence. “In 
other words,” say the writers, “its radiation when freshly ignited 
is one corresponding to a temperature very much higher than that 
to which it is actually subjected. This property, which ap 
pears to be common to the many metallic cxids, affords a very 
interesting problem to the student of radiant energy.” 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE COLOR OF 
EYES AND HAIR. 


a poet sings of his mistress’ raven hair and jet-black 

eyes, or he praises her golden locks and eyes of lustrous 
blue. The cold-hearted statistician first finds out in what pro- 
portion of cases black hair and eyes go together, and then sits 
down to explain the facts by connecting them with nationality or 
race-stock. 

In Dee Natur, Halle, October 21, Dr. E. Rothe describes some 
recent investigations into this subject in an article of which we 


append a translation. 


“It is not only believed in general, but has been repeatedly 
established in individual cases, that a determinate relationship 
exists between the color of the eyes and that of the hair; but, for 
the most part, accurate investigation and statistical information 
have been wanting. Fritz Rothe has lately undertaken, there- 
fore, to make some preliminary observations, to prepare the way 
for future investigators. To this end he has brought together 
for comparison the ages, the nationalities, and the color of eyes, 
hair, eyebrows, etc., of one thousand women. The course 
of the investigation brings out a series of interesting general 
facts, and throws a noteworthy light on a hitherto somewhat 
obscure side of ethnography and anthropology. 

“A peculiar difficulty presents itself at the outset—the estima 
tion of the transition colors between black and brown, brown and 
dark-blond, dark-blond and light-blond, making us realize the 
want of an appropriate scale of colors for such an investigation. 
It is easy enough to identify the end-colors, but very difficult 
properly to recognize and record the mixed colors and transition 
tints 

“On further advance into the subject it becomes evident that 
we must confine ourselves to definite colors and not undertake too 
extended a subdivision. Rothe, following the example of Von 
Bartel, describes the colors of hair as black, brown, dark or light 
blond, gray-blond, and red, which last he divides into brownish- 
red, fiery-red, and blond-red. 


“As regards the nationality of the women under investigation 


&*< . 


—a circumstance which in color-investigations of this kind has 
always been regarded as of great weight—there were 977 Ger 
mans and only 23 of other races,—17 Hebrews, 5 Polanders, and 
one Hollander. The German women were from all parts of 
North Germany. 

“The proportionate numbers of different ages, of course, has 
an important influence on the colors of the hair; a group of 
younger women or a number of gray-haired ones would furnish 
very different results, while, on the contrary, the color of the 
eyes, after the days of early childhood, undergoes a total change 
only in solitary instances. The results of the investigation, 
so far as they interest the ordinary reader, were as follows. For 
the student or the physician, a wider series of facts and deduc- 
tions, useful and interesting in the highest degree, might be set 
forth. 

“The North German women observed had, in almost half of 
the cases blue eyes, in about one-fourth the cases brown and gray 
eyes; much more seldom was a greenish tinge found, and rarest 
of all were the black eyes. The Hebrew women, so far as ob- 
served, were chiefly brown-eyed: blue- or green-eyed Jewesses 
are much rarer. 

“The North German women are mostly blond-haired. The 
blond-haired ones considerably surpass in number the blue-eyed. 
srown hair occurs next in order, and red and black hair is seldom 
found. The Jewesses were chiefly brown-haired, more seldom 
blond-haired, while only in rare cases was black hair found in 
the list. Among the women in question dark eyes generally 
occurred with dark hair and light eyes with light hair. <A note- 
worthy exception was that furnished by the brown eyed ones, 
more than half of whom were blond-haired. While, however, 
the color of eyes and hair usually corresponded, there were a 
striking number of light-eyed women with black hair. 

“The eyebrows were overwhelmingly blond; far more than 
half the cases must be classed with this type, and, indeed, the 
shade was usually dark-blond. In the case of dark hair the 
eyebrows were similar in color to the hair of the head in more 
instances than any other of the hairs on the body, but in the case 
of lighter hair they differ more from the hair of the head, showing 
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darker colors. With red-haired women they differ still more 
from the hair of the head, being of lighter color. 

‘About three-fourths of all the women that were observed have 
light eyes. Not more than a fourth of the German women were 
dark-eyed, but the dark-eyed Jewesses were largely in the ma- 
jority. 

‘Gray hair showed itself in different degrees. In the cases of 
128 North German women Rothe was able to establish that the 
hair begins to grow gray most abundantly and earliest on the 


head. . . . The eyebrows were thus affected latest and most sel- 
dom. In the cases of these 128 women, gray hairs appeared at the 


following ages: in one, at 28 years; in 5, at 30 to 34; in 16, at 35 
to 39; in 37, at 4o to 49; in 43, at 50 to §9; in 19, at 60 to 69; in 
5s, at 70 to 79; and in 2, at 80 to 85 


TELEPHONES IN WAR. 


\ | ODERN warfare is above all things scientific. It calls to 
+ its aid nearly all of the great improvements and discov- 
eries in physics, metallurgy, chemistry, and mechanics, not to 
mention sanitation, surgery, etc. It has long been recognized 
that means of communication are the nerves of war, without 
which its muscles and sinews become powerless to deliver a blow. 
The telegraph was quickly pressed into this service, and now the 
telephone is being used in like manner, as we learn from the last 
annual report of General Greely, the chief signal officer, to the 


Secretary of War. Says General Greely 


“All late wars, and especially the one now waging between 
Japan and China, indicate that electrical connections are indis- 
pensable to the success of any army operating on a base apart 
from the general telegraphic system. Appreciating this fact, the 
work of the signal corps for the past few years has been given to 
experimental work in the equipment of its flying telegraph lines, 
so that it may be ready for any possible emergency, and the sys- 
tem is so arranged that it looks to performing temporary or tele 
phonic service, whether between headquarters of a regiment and 
separate companies, or an army and its different divisions, and 
whether such operations pertain to garrison, camp, or actual con- 


flict 


We iearn from the report that with a bimetallic wire lying on 
wet grass without insulation, telephonic communication may be 
conducted between points half a mile apart, as has been shown 
by the experiments just mentioned. General Greely also points 
out that the possibility of telephonic communication between bal- 
loons and the ground increases in an enormous ratio the value of 


these already important adjuncts to modern warfare. He says 


“The experiences of the past year prove that the utility of the 
captive balloon is not confined to the open country, but on occa- 
sions it may be of supreme importance in connection with opera- 
tions in the great cities. The great modern city, with its solid 
blocks of compact buildings extending for many miles, represents 
unusual facilities for speedy and undisturbed change of base on 
the part of bodies of lawless and riotous men engaged in com- 
mitting depredations and in destroying property. ‘The extreme 
difficulty of overcoming riotous bodies within the limits of a large 
city was strikingly exemplified in Paris by the Commune insur- 
rection, where for weeks an inferior body of ill-disciplined and 
poorly-equipped men successfully resisted the most determined 
efforts of a superior force of regulars. Within the past year the 
troops of our own army, called upon to assist the civil authorities, 
found themselves marching miles of distance to repress riotous 
proceedings, while the body of men sought for had accomplished 
its end and was already moving undisturbed and unobserved to 
another objective point. Under such conditions the operation of 
a captive balloon, provided with electric and telephonic connec- 
tion with the commanding general, offers an unequaled means 
of observing and instantly reporting the movements of the hostile 
rioters, who would thus be under the surveillance of the com- 
manding general, enabling him to act with promptness and 
effect.” 


IT is reported that a company has been organized in New York to trans- 
port coal from the mouth of the mine to the place of consumption, by redu- 
cing it to powder, mixing it with water, and pumping it through a pipe-line. 
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A GALLO-ROMAN WATCH. 


HE portable timepiece is by no means a luxury of modern 
civilization. The ancients, even if they did not possess 
watches equal to our modern chronometers, keeping time to the 
fraction of a second, at least had devices that served them quite 
as well as the average modern timepiece answers the needs of 
the ordinary business man. Witness the following description, 
by Colonel Hennebert, of a recent archeological discovery, which 
we translate from Za Nature, Paris, September 8: 


Oo. 


“It is well known that for the measurement of time the ancients 
made use of hour-glasses, clepsydras, and sun-dials, all having 
in common the inconvenient feature of not being portable. It 
has long been a subject for wonder what horological devices the 
ancients used when they were far from home. A recent and very 
interesting discovery makes it possible for us to answer this 
question. 

“On the territory of Ruhling, commune of Cocheren, four kilo- 
meters from Forbach, is Mount Hieraple, which, at the time of 
the Roman rule, was covered with buildings whose ruins still bear 
witness to their importance. Tradition says that this was at one 
time the site of a castrum stat?vum [military post] commanding 
the road from Metz to Sarrebourg. 

“Since the middle of the Eighteenth Century this remarkable 
spot has been dug over many times, and quantities of precious 
antiquities have been exhumed there, among them a curious 
monument dedicated to the honor of the river Tiber in the year 
20 B.C. 

“In 180°, M. Emile Huber, of Sarreguemines, once more un- 
dertook excavations on one of the slopes of Mount Hieraple, and 




















GALLO-ROMAN WATCH, SLIGHTLY ENLARGED. 


his investigations have been singularly fruitful. M.Maxe Werly 
has had charge of the preparation of a catalogue of the articles 
discovered—glasses, pottery, money, statuettes, and utensils of 
stone, marble, iron, and bronze. 

**Among the bronzes is found a little instrument of which Colo- 
nel de La Noé has determined the use. This little bronze is 
none other than a solar pocket time-piece. It consists of a disk 
0.044 meter [about one and three-quarter inches] in diameter, 
enclosed in acylindrical case or tube which forms on either side 
a raised rim, about 0.005 meter [one-quarter inch] high. A little 
hole bored radially in this rim served for the attachment of a 
chain, cord, or thread, which permitted the instrument to hang 
with its faces vertical. At the left extremity of the horizontal 
diameter is a conical orifice traversing this same rim. 

“A bronze pointer turns with friction [that is, not loosely, so 
as to swing, but so that it will stay wherever it is placed] about 
the center of the disk. The left side of its pointer, which side 
passes accurately through the center of rotation, is perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the surface of the disk On the lower 
half of the surface the maker has placed several straight lines. 
Some of these are radii of the disk, the others unite transversely 
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by pairs, points of division marked on the radii. The former 
lines correspond to days; the latter to hours. The sheaf of day 

lines takes up only a part of the lower half of the disk, the outer 
lines bounding a sector of about 14° 30’, which the others divide 
into six smaller sectors, each having its equal counterpart 
situated symmetrically on the opposite side of the central radius. 
the letters IAN, signifying /auuary; along the left line the 
letters IVL (/u/y). ‘The intermediate lines correspond respec- 
tively, beginning at the right, the sesond to the months of Feb 

ruary and December, the third to March and November, the 
fourth to April and October, the fifth to May and September: 

the sixth to June and August. 


Along the bounding line at the right of the sector are engraved 


“Traced transversely to the radii or day-lines, the hour-lines 


divide each of these into six unequal parts, corresponding each 
a twelfth of the time between sunrise and sunset. ‘The first in- 
terval, counting from the center, corresponds to the first and the 
twelfth hours (Roman style), the following to the second and 
the eleventh, and so on to the sixth, which corresponds to the 
sixth and the seventh hours. Above the herizontal diameter 
drawn on the disk may be seen the letters IL, that is, in Roman 
which the apparatus was made. The latitude of Mount Hic 
is Just 49’, within about to’. 


numerals, the number 49, expressing the latitude of the place for 


7 nie 
Palpue 


“Such, apart from some details purposely omitted, is the de- 
scription of the Gallo-Roman solar watch. ‘To tell the time by 


it, the observer begins by placing the needle on the day-line cor 
responding to the day of observation. For the first day of the 
month this can be done with accuracy, but for any intermed 


day the place must be estimated as well as possible. This done 


ly so as to have the Sun 
his left and places the disk so that its plane passes through 


the observer holds the watch vertica 






the 
Sun. In this position the solar rays that pass through the conical 
orifice form a little circle of light on the left-hand surface of the 
pointer, which is, as has been said, perpendicular to the plane 
of the disk. The position of this circle, with reference to the 
adjacent hour-lines, gives the hour sought, with sufficient accu- 


} 


racy for the needs of ordinary life.’ 


INSECTS AS CONVEYORS OF INFECTION. 


N OTHING is more characteristic of the modern spit 
1 ) | 


investigation of disease than the way in which the course 
of infection is being traced and localized. An epidemic that 


seemed to our ancestors to appear as if by miracle is now show1 
to have moved from an infected locality by determinate routes 
and in a natural way. It has lately become recognized that liv 


ing insects may sometimes play the part of carriers of disease. 





Modern Medicine, October, speaks of a particular 
pests as follows: 


“French sanitarians are just now considerably agitated over 


the question of bedbugs. Dr. Felix Brémond arg 


ued before the 
Commission of Hygiene that the bedbug is a nuisance and a 
cause of disease, and so thoroughly convinced the Commission of 
the correctness of his ideas that the extermination of the bedbug 
in infested lodging-houses was ordered forthwith. But the lodg- 
ing-house keepers had become so much attached to the society 
of this cheerful pet that they entered a vigorous protest to the 
demands of the Commission, and contested the decision in the 
courts, and with the result that the Municipal Council and the 
State Council reversed the decision of the Commission of Hy- 
viene, and thus the bugs were delivered from the imminent peril 
which threatened them, and the tenants of cheap lodging-houses 
in Paris still furnish food for these hungry phlebotomists 

“Drs. Brémond and De Wevere have made a careful study of 
the relation of bedbugs to health, and have shown that this loath 
some insect is a menace to health, not only by reason of the loss 
of sleep and of blood directly attributable to its ravages, but also 
through its becoming the means of transmitting the microbes of 
tuberculosis. One case is cited in which such a communication 
of disease took place: A young man died of tuberculosis. Shortly 
afterward, his brother, who occupied his bed, became infected 
with general tuberculosis. The physician in attendance noticed 
that he bore marks of many attacks by bedbugs, and, being led 
to suspect this source of infection, examined the bugs, and found 
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From Funk & Wagnalls Company’s 


POPUlxAR BOOKS 


‘SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTATION PURPOSES 
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| WIN h 
A SELECTION FROM HIS WORKS THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD; OR, THE 
Introduction by Edward Everett GREAT CONSUMMATION. 
Hale. 12mo, 287 pp., cloth. With por With introduction by Richard Henry 
trait. Price, $1.00. Stoddard. Illustrated with 14 full-page 
Mare Comsauren: ine Daseeior; “Toe Dasevtes Vil reproductions from Hoffmann’s Cele- 
lage; Retaliation: Pictures of Life: The Man in . > on > " ° 
Black: Books and Authors: The Eccentricities of brated Pictures of the Life of Christ, 
( 
( 
( 


Fashion; On Literature and Taste: On Various Mat ‘ - ene t 7 - Ay Square 
ters; Extracts from the Life of Richard Nash, Eaq.. and by a portraitof Mr. Ar nold. Square 
Ete 12mo, 286 pp. Pound in white eloth, 

gold designs on recto and back, gilt top, 
ete. Price, $2.50. 


‘Oliver Goldsmith is read wherever men read Eng 
lish: and. wherever he is read, he is almost always 
loved Edward Eve rett Hale 


} 


‘Asa work of art the poem is almost matchless.” 


Lutheran Evangelist 


‘It will please all readers of poetry and fill 
Christian souls with rapture.”’—New York Herald. 


A SELECTION FROM HIS WORKS. 
Introduction by C. T. Winchester, 
Professor of English Literature in Wes- 
levan University. 12mo, 175 pp., cloth. 
With portrait. Price, 75 cents. 


Ait ANI nw 
THE WIT OF WOMEN. 

A eareful and extensive collection of 
the wit of women. Square 12mo, cloth, 
215 pp. Price, $1.50. 

‘** Miss Sanborn’s book is full of stored-up electric 
ity. Its play is like that of summer lightning on 
the clouds, so quick, varied. and irradiant that one 


is never tired of watching for it.”"—Miss Frances E. 
Willard, in the Union Signal. 


ConTENTs: Introduction; Mr. Spectator and His 
Paper: Society, Fashions, Minor Morals: Literary 
and Critical Topics; Morals and Religion 

Joseph Addison died nearly two hundred years 
igo: his works remain as popular as ever. It is not 
too much to s4y that Addison is the founder of mod 
ern, popular, English prese style. To read Addison's 
best papers is to take lessons in good manners as 
well as in good literature 


POEMS BY ‘‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 
MISKRERE—A MUSICAL STORY. A charming volume ; beautifully illus- 
trated ; cloth, embellished with colored 
designs ; square 12mo, 216 pp. Price, 
$2.00. 


Square 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound ; 
beautifully illustrated with 4 full-page, 
half-tone cuts; gilt top (in a_ box). 

| Price, $1.00. 
* The romance is wonderfully tender, tragic, in 
| tense, and poetic all in one.”—The Boston Budget. 


“A rich, rare gift-book for every occasion and 
every end.”—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


e | The story is a model of refinement and sens 
ibility, and has called out an unusual expression 
of approval from careful critics..’"— Commercial 
idvertiser, New York. 
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LLEN’S W 
(MARIETTA HOLLEY.) 
SWEET CICKLY; OR, JOSIAH ALLEN AS 
A POLITICIAN. 
THE FLAG ON THE MILL—A NOVEL. 
12mo, cloth, 445 pp., 5 full-page illus tions. Price, $2.00. 
trations. Priee, $1.50. 


“In this book there is the ever-present thorn of 
startling truth sticking in the side that aches with 
laughter.’’°—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 


* Deserves a high position in the current literature 


12mo, cloth, 380 pp.; over 100 illustra- 
2 
( 
of the day.”’— Boston Enquirei 2 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Books SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES 





A 
Biographical 
Series 
of 
Twelve 


American 


Reformers. 





Edited by CARLOS MARTYN 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES OF TWELVE 
AMERICAN REFORMERS. 
Uniform size and style, with portraits, 
12mo, cloth, neatly bound in twelve vol- 
5,322 pp. 
box), $18.00; or, any volume sold separ- 
ately, $1.50. 


ules; Price, complete (in a 


THE SERIES: 


WENDELL PHILLIPS,| Wm. LLoyp GarRI- 
the Agitator.—Mar-| son, the Abolition- 
tyn. ist.—Grimke. 

Hors CE GREELEY, the 
Editor.—Zabriskie. 
Wm. E. Dongs, the 
Christian Merchant. 

—Martyn. 

FREDERICK Dovc- 
Lass, the Colored 
Orator.— Holland. 


CHARLES SUMNER, the 
Scholar in Politics. 
—Grimke. 

Jno. G. WHITTIER, the 


Poet of Freedom.— 
Kennedy. 


HENRY WARD BEECH- 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ER, the Shakespeare 
the Emancipator.— of the Pulpit.—Bar- 
French. rows. 

Dr. 8S. G. Howr, the| Jno. B. GouGuH, the 
Philanthropist. —| Apostle of Cold Wa- 
Sanborn. ter.— Martyn. 

JOHN BROWN AND His Men.—Hinton. 





Horace Mann: “The biography of the great 
and good isan inspiring and noble study. Its direct 
tendency is to reproduce the excellence it records.” 


OmaHA Miptanp: “This library of American 
Reformers should be in every home where a boy or 
girl is growing into manhood or womanhood.” 


Bishop Henry C. Porrer: ‘Ought to kindle 
every manly heart into a fresh fervor of devotion to 
his country and his fellow men.” 


Frances E. Wintarp: “It [Life of Garrison] 
fired my zeal anew as a reformer.” 


INDIANAPOLIS JoURNAL: “ Few biographies con- 
tain more to interest and instruct.”’ 


JaMEs Russet. LoweLL: ‘I was startled to meet 
the man [Wendell Phillips] face to face.” 


New York Heratp: ‘A revelation to many 
thousands who knew Whittier only as a poet.” 


BROOKLYN Times: ‘An excellent portrait of an 
always interesting statesman [Sumner].” 


PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER: ‘* Will help thousands 
to form an intelligent estimate of Greeley’s career.” 


CHRISTIAN HERALD, New York: ‘The book tells 
the story of Lincoln’s life in its simplicity and 
grandeur, and has not been excelled as a faithful 
biography of the man.” 


PresipENt J. W. BasnFrorp, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University: ‘‘Grimke’s life of Garrison is like a 
trumpet-blast from one of the old prophets in this 
nineteenth century. The book will make reformers.” 


Tne PHILADELPHIA Times: ‘‘A romance of 
American History [John Brown and His Men] told 
by a participant. . . . Should be in the hands of 
every one who aims to be well informed.” 


CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL GAZETTE: ‘Full of fas- 
| cinating reading [John Brown, ete.] . .. Of ines- 
| timable historical value.” 
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ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 

A Story of Her Lifeand Achievements, 
Includinga Narrative of the Three Wars 
Whose History of Campaigns and 
Battles is the History of Her Active Life. 
Illustrated with seven full-page photo- 
gravures in tints; text illustrations by 
F. A. CARTER. 12mo, cloth, 349 pp., 
with map. Elegantly bound ; illumina- 
ted cover design. Price, $1.50. 

THE PHOTOGRAVURES: Isabella of Castile (repro 
duced from de Nervo). lsabella Offering Her Jewels 
to Columbus (after painting by Degrain). Statue of 
Isabella in Cathedral at Malaga. Cathedral at Toledo 
(‘San Juan de los Reyes”). Court of the Lions, 
Alhambra, Granada. Reception of Columbus by Isa- 
bella, on return from his second voyage to America 
(after painting by Jover). Tombs of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, also Peter the Cruel and Wife, in Cathedral 
at Granada. 


“A handsome and noteworthy volume.’ — The 
Press, Philadelphia. 
* We are grate ful to the author for giving us so 
inhapeating a story.”—The Boston Times. 
“It will be sure of a large number of delighted 
aaneemn. "—Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. 
‘A copy of this book should find place in all pub- 
lie and private libraries, and in every American 
home.”—The Christian Statesman. Pittsburg. 





By SCHOLZ-JEWETT 
SLEEP AND DREAMS. 

From the German of Dr. Frederick 
Scholz, of Bremen. By H. M. Jewett. 
Also, in the same volume, The Analogy 
of Insanity to Sleep and Dreams. By Milo 
A. Jewett, M.D. 12mo, cloth, 148 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

“It is full of interesting facts...—The Christian 
Enquirer, New York. 


‘**Is especially valuable for its admirable chapter 
on ‘Sleeplessness and Its Prevention.’ The Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

“It isa decidedly interesting and valuable volume. 
The ordinary reader who has thought now and 
again on the mysteries of sleep will find much to 
satisfy his curiosity, and a good many hints which 
it will be well for him to carefully heed. We have 
ourselves taken great pleasure in the book, and 
cheerfully commend it as full of important matter.” 
—The New York Herald. 
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HOURS WITH LIVING MEN AND WOMEN 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 

This book treats of personal interviews 
with living men and women of the Revo- 
lution, from whom are gathered choice 
memories and incidents of importance, 
contiguous with the birth and growth of 
this Republie. Illustrated with fac- 
similes of pen-and-ink drawings made by 
the author when interviewing the per- 
sonages 50 years ago. This feature is 
unique, original, and has historie value. 
Square 12mo, cloth, elegantly bound. 
| Price, $1.50. 


“A new as well as valuable contribution to the 
history of the Revolution.”— New York Sun. 


J} + It is crowded with illustrations..°—News, Balti- 
more. 

“Delightful entertainment for thousands of 
readers, ’’—- Republic, Philadelphia. 
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BooKs SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES. 


A SELECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

12mo, 290 pp., half cloth, faney sides, 
uncut edges. Price, $1.50. 

ParTiaAL List oF Contents: Chaucer; Spenser; 
Shakespeare; Sydney; Marlowe; Raleigh; Milton; 
Johnson; Dryden; Addison; Herrick; Herbert; 
Pope; Collins; Gray; Cowper; Goldsmith; Burns; 

| Wesley; Wordsworth; Coleridge; Southey; Scott; 
Byron; Moore; Carlyle; Stanley; Lamb; Hunt; 

| Keats; Shelley; Hemans; Campbell; Hood; Brown 

| ing; Kingsley; Macaulay; Landor; Procter; Lytton; 

| Heber; Eliot. 

| 

| ‘*Canon Farrar’s preface is alone worth the price 
of the volume.”—The Christian Evangelist, St 

| Louis. 

‘As the purpose of the volume is the culture of 
the young, nothing which is objectionable from a 
moral or a religious point of view has been ad- 
mitted.’’—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


SONGS OF DOUBT AND DREAM. 

| ° . 

| 8vo, cloth, 319 pp., gilt top. Price, 
$2.00. 


‘* His poems are filled with the charm of sugges- 
tiveness; scarcely one but brings some new thought, 
some strange analogy to haunt the brain after read- 
ing it..”.—Chicago Current. 

‘*He must be dull who can not get delight from 
Mr. Faweett’s clear-cut, rich, and polished verse. 

.. As for phrasing, Mr. Fawcett is king of this 
art.”’—Boston Beacon. 


(Member of the New York Board of Education). 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS. 

16mo, half cloth, fancy sides, uncut 
edges. Price, $1.00. 

‘** No class of girls can be more usefully employed 


than in reading and discussing the points suggested 
in this excellent book.”’— Woman’s Journal, Boston 


(MARIETTA HOLLEY.) 

SAMANTHA AMONG THE BRETHREN. 

This volume is bound in Turkey-red 
cloth, square 12mo, 452 pp., with over 

}one hundred humorous engravings. 
| Price, $2.50. 

*“Any person who does not enjey ‘Samantha 
Among the Brethren’ must be‘a heathen and a 
publican,’ and ‘fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils.’ . . . The book is full of humor and wit, and 
the keenest cuts of irony and sarcasms, together 
with the drollest and happiest sallies...—The Luth- 
eran Observer, Philadelphia. ’ 

The supreme ecclesiastical court of Samantha's de- 
nomination, the General Conference, having decided 
that ‘women are not eligible as lay-delegates,’ she 
brooded over the matter, and hatched out the vol- 
ume entitled: ‘Samantha Among the Brethren.’ 
... The best humor accords closely with nature, 
and there is ample scope for fun, while adhering 
to fact with the tenacity of a porous plaster. 

“The volume is lavishly illustrated, and the paper 
and letter-press aré good. The Publishers’ Appen 
dix (389-435) gives six of the addresses delivered 
before the General Conference of 1888; ‘three in 
favor of, and three against the admission of the 

|} women delegates.."°—The Presbyterian Journal, 
Philadelphia. 


\ " R HAWEIS 1M 
MY MUSICAL MEMORIES. 


A Volume of Personal Reminiscences, 
dealing with Early Life and Recollec- 
tions, Hearing Musie, Old Violins, Paga- 
nini, Wagner, Liszt, and other kindred 
| subjects. 12mo, 283 pp., half cloth, faney 

sides, uncut edges. Price, $1.50. 


‘*A treasury of musical intelligence.”"-—The Musi 
cal Herald, Boston. 


‘**Those who know the charm and clearness of Mr. 
Haweis’ style in descriptive musical essays will need 
no commendation of these ‘Memories,’ which are 

| not only vivid, but critical.”"—The Public Ledger, 
| Philadelphia. 


By CHARLES BARNAI 


CHAUTAUQUA TALKS. 


Books of observation for every one 
interested in fruits, flowers, gardens, 
farms, ete. 12mo, 3 vols., 426 pp., cloth. 
Price, 3 vols. (in a box), $2.25. 

‘* Of the greatest use to a large class of people.” 

Boston Herald. 

‘*Practical in every sense of the word.”’—The 
Advance, Chicago. 


‘Funds of rich information.”—Union Signal, 
Chicago. 


BISHOP J. H. VINCENT | L.D 
BETTER NOT. 


16mo, half cloth, fancy sides, uncut 
edges. Price, $1.00. 


The Chancellor of the famous Chautauqua Uni- 

| versity needs no introduction. The society craze 

for theater-going, wine-drinking, dancing and card- 

| playing, and its evil effects, is treated in a most 

catholic spirit. The author's advice may be seen in 
the title. 


“Christians who desire to ‘adorn the doctrine of 
| the Saviour’ and to ‘walk circumspectly ’ will find 
help in the common-sense, great feeling, and good 
principles of Dr. Vincent's little book.”"—John Hall, 
| D.D. 


HOW TO WIN-—A BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


With Introduction by Miss Rosk E. 
CLEVELAND. Square 12mo,cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


Contents: Why I Wrote of Winning—I am Little, 
But I am I—Aimless Reverie vs. A Resolute Aim 
The New Profession—Thbe New Ideal of Womanhood 

The New Ideal of Manhood—The Beautiful—The 
Decalogue of Natural Law—The Law of Habit— 
How do You Treat Your Laundress?’—Novel Read- 
ing—Woman’s Opportunity in Journalism—At What 

| Age Shall Girls Marry?—To the Young Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions—-Unity of Purpose— 
Finally, Sisters. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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The 
Hoyt-Ward 
Cyclopedia 

of 
Practical 


Quotations. 


By J. K. HOYT AND ANNA L. WARD 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


Prose and Poetry, English and Latin, 
with an Appendix Containing Proverbs 
from the Latin, French, German, and 
Other Modern Foreign Languages, all 
with their Translations; Law and Ece- 
clesiastical Terms and Significations ; 
Names, Dates,and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, ete., with Copious Topical and 
Other Indices. 20,000 Quotations—50, - 
000 Lines of Coneordance. <A Most 
Valuable Reference Book. Royal 8vo, 
907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Tan Sheep, $7.00 ; 
Half Mor., $8.00; Full Mor., $10.00. 


** By far the best book of quotations in existence.” 
—New York Herald. 


“The only standard book of quotations. It must 
long remain the standard among its kind.’*°— Boston 
Post. 


“It is a very handsome and immensely laborious 
work. .. . Ishall let it lie near my open diction- 
aries. .. . It isa massive and teeming volume.”’— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By JAMES C. FERNALD 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 


A Solution of the Woman Question. 
Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 
12mo, cloth, 369 pp. Price, $1.25. 


This new book presents a searching, genial, yet 
trenchant treatment of the Woman Question. Inval- 
uable for the married or single, the dependent or 
independent. Nothing but good can result from a 
careful reading of this volume. 


*“ Pages filled with vital and interesting truths.’ 
—Marion Harland. 


By FRANK VINCENT AND ALBERT ED- 
MUND LANCASTER. 


THE LADY OF CAWNPORE—A ROMANCE. 


12mo, cloth, 420 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“Few works of the century have been more sen- 
sational than ‘The Lady of Cawnpore.’ It is not a 
meditative work fora quiet nook in the summer 
holidays, but a stirring romance to be read by those 
who wish to break away from all that is real and 
visible about them, and to enter another field where 
they may become so wholly absorbed as to lose all 
thought of present cares and anxieties.”’—The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, New York. 


By ROYAL HILL. 


THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS; OR, 
ASTRONOMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


A new and original method by which 
all the more conspicuous stars, constel- 
lations, and other objects of interest in 
the heavens, that are visible to the 
naked eye, can be easily and certainly 
identified without instruments, globes, 
or maps, including a novel and simple in- 
vention—a perpetual time-table where- 
witha child may ‘‘ tell the stars” at any 
hour on any clear night. Super-royal 
fine paper, 4to, cloth, with gilt designs, 
2 charts and 14 cuts. Price, $1.00. 


_ * All that is needed to identify easily all the lead- 
ing stars and constellations.”°-—Prof. C. A. Young, 
Princeton, N. J. 











Books SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION PURPOSES. 


Epic of Saul 


For 


The New 
Womanhood. ntlins 
I ee 
The Lady arta » Dl. 
of 
, Cawnpore. , 
The Stars 
and Rae : 
Constellations; by W. H. LUCKENBA 
or, Astronomy 
Without a 
Teacher. ong Stor 
-Prof. C. A. : 
J 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





| By WILLIAM CLEAVE 

THE EPIC OF SAUL. 
Cloth, octavo, 386 pp., gilt top, rough 
| edges, printed in pica type. Price, $2.50. 


“The poem seems to me to be in its spirit and 
method, in plot, arrangement, and form, a very 
genuine and high piece of artistic work.”’—Professur 
Moses Coit Tyler, LL.D., Cornell University. © 


By EDWARD EVEREI 


> 
CHRISTMAS IN A PALACE: A STORY. 
This is a traveler's story. Original, 
racy, and full of interest (companion to 
“Christinas in Narraganset”). 12mo, 
cloth, 203 pp. Price, $1.00. 


_ “Edward Everett Hale has written nothing better 
in the way of a story of late years than * Christmas 
in a Palace.’ *—Boston Transcript. 


CA ME 
4 


CHRISTMAS IN NARRAGANSET. 
12mo, cloth, 268 pp. Price, $1.00. 
“This is an entertaining, sparkling, vivacious 

bundle of stories; just the thing to read aloud in 


the family circle.’"—The Christian Weekly, New 
| York, 


By EDGAR FAWCI 
THE BUNTLING BALL. 

A Greeo-American Play. A Keen Sat- 
ire on New York Society. By EpGAR 
FAWCETT. Illustrated by C. D.Weldon. 
12mo, cloth, 154 pp., $1.50. 

“It is ingenious, witty, fluent, and wholesome.’’- 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

| THE SAM 


THE NEW KING ARTHUR. 


‘An Opera Without Music.”  12mo, 
cloth, 164 pp., $1.50. 





| ‘Pull of happy conceits of rhyme and thought. 


One has the same sensation in reading it as would 
be produced by hearing Gilbert and Sullivan's 
operas. '’"— Minneapolis Tribune. 


r 


By EDWA JEWIT vv 

STORIES IN RHYME FOR HOLIDAY TIME, 
With 29 illustrations by Walter Sat- 

'terlee. A holiday book for young read- 

ers. 4to, 102 pp., illuminated cover. 

| Price, $1.00. 

Iam greatly pleased with * Stories in Rhyme.’ ” 

James Russell Lowell. 


‘** One of the brightest child’s books of the year.” 
The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 


Edited by W. H. LUCKENBA 
SONG STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 
12mo, cloth, large clear print, 300 pp., 
with Index to first lines, and Table of 
Contents. Price, $1.00. 


This book contains 218 pleasing stories in poetry 
and rhyme, selected from popular authors. culled 
from The Congregationalist, Youth's Companion, 
Independent, Harper's Young People. Golden Days, 
Christian at Work, The Voice, St. Nicholas. New 
York Evangelist, Churchman, and other periodicals 
of a high order. 
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that a large portion of them carried tubercular bacilli in 
alimentary canals. 


their 
Rabbits bitten by the same bugs contracted 
An infusion made from the 
bugs by crushing them was also found to contain the microbes, 


the disease and quickly died of it. 


and when injected into small animals quickly gave rise to the 
disease. 

“This is a question which ought to receive the attention of the 
has long been known 


and 


sanitary authorities in our great cities. It 


that flies may communicate cholera, charbon, other infec 


tions, as erysipelas and possibly yellow fever. It has also long 


been known that earth-worms are a means of dispensing charb 
infections. Mosquitoes convey certain animal parasites, as 
filaria, possibly also the parasites of malaria. It is possible 
many insects may be engaged in this mischievous activity 

is a matter to which sanitarians may well give consideration 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


J ly, of 
and Mining 


11 
all 


New Coloring Matter from Ruthenium.—Professor 


the Paris Ecole Normale, says 7he Lngineering 


S 


Journal, November to, claims that the metal ruthenium, of 


known elements, is that which presents the most original proper- 


ties. He recently submitted to the Académie des Sciences sev 


eral samples of a red coloring matter, resulting from an associ- 
ation not yet definitely determined (oxychlorid of ammoniacal 


ruthenium) giving a tinctorial power equivalent to that of the 


richest dye materials o to that of fuchsin, 


A five-mill 


It dyes silk d 


mn 1 fy 1 : 
tained trom coal-tat 


for instance ionth part of the substance suffices to 


lar 
colo! 


color water. 
The « 


irectly, and the thus procured is 


stable. hemical reactions of this new coloring-matter are 


equally interesting Acids transform it into yellow, and alkalies 


bring it back to red. 


Floating Machine-Shops.—The modern steamship, says 7% 


Avge of Steel, November to, is a huge and complicated machine, 
in which, as arule, the tools and facilities for repairs are gene 
ally overlooked. 


Breakdowns at sea may be more or less seri- 
ous, but, as a rule, they involve considerable expense, if on] 


towage or loss of time. In all these cases engineers and machin- 


ists have been embarrassed in making repairs by the want of 


tools adapted to that kind of work. Itis proposed, and ina timely 





and wise way, that there should 


“¢ be a complete tool equipment for 
every ocean steamship. This would include a portable drill, a 
forge, a lathe, anda complete set of hand-tools. In any case of 


ordinary D1 
tool -« 
+ + } tf 


equipped as they ought to be, fu 


eakage, the trouble could be remedied promptly. The 
hests of the sea, in these days of merchant marine, would, if 


rnish a wide market for the in- 
dustries concerned in their furnishing. 


Bacterial Diseases in Gardens.—The past season, according to 


the November number of J/eehan’s Monthly, 


odical, has been particularly and 





favorable to the existence 


spread of the lower forms of fung and also for these 


us parasites, 


still lower forms which now go under the general name of bac- 
terial diseases. Under this latterexpression, we are now to class 


a twig blight in the apple and quince. In fire-blight in the pear 


and some of its allies, and we believe in similar cases connected 


with other fruit trees, the peculiar organism effects an entrance 


the 
form of a ferment throughout the whole structure above the point 


into a portion of the tissue and then sends its influence in 


As before noted, 


these 


attacked. this season seems to have been pat 


ticularly favorable to troubles. ‘There seems to be no 


ng them. It is fortu 


effectual method of preventi nate, however, 
that very nice combinations of conditions are requisite before they 
can develop much strength. They do not, as a rule, injure trees 
permanently, except in so far as the parts destroyed are con- 
cerned, and it is only in exceptional seasons like the present, 
that Nature seems to 


that they are destructive It is fortunate 


protect us here where we are unable to take care of ourselves. 
Some Curious Echoes.—One of the most remarkable echoes in 
La Nature, Paris, November 3, 
itis at once artificial and natural, is that which the suspension 
If one of the piers be 


the whole world, says because 
bridge over the Menai Straits produces. 
struck with a hammer, for example, the sound is not only re- 
echoed from the opposite pier, five hundred feet distant, but also 
from each of the metallic supports of the roadway, and from the 
water itself, so that every stroke is multiplied intoa succession of 
The effect 


strokes, following at the rate of about five a second. 
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of metallic trill. sonorous and strident The cha 


nas 


is that of a kind 


teau of Simonetta, near Milan, a curious echo, which repeats 


the report of a firearm about sixteen times, even when the atmo 


sphere is foggy and consequently unfavorable. In Sussex, not 


far from Shipley church, is an echo that repeats distinctly phrases 


of eighteen or twenty syllables. In the Pantheon at Paris is an 
echo that causes the noise of a cane falling to the ground to be 


nD 


reproduced as the report of a gut 


advantages of electricity for heating 


rding to £/ectrécity, November 14, a 


Electrical Heating.—The 
are being recognized. Acct 


the 


manufacturer in South of France proposes to employ water- 





power for heating his factory, thus saving 30,000 francs pet 
num in fuel In South America an electric d machine, in 





is forced through a chamber of heated plates and comes 


out as a hot blast, is to serve in drying wheat, the current to be 


generated by waste water-power. Other plans proposed are elec- 
‘at for use with ammunition caps, and electric soldering- 


irons to be 





employed in a gunpowder factory where the irons 


must not get hotter than 450° F. Probably the most curious ap- 


plication now being arranged is one to prevent the freezing of a 


clock. <A large town-clock 1n an «€ xposed piace often gets clogged 


with snow and ice in winter, and this is to be remedied by pla- 


cing an electt hot 


-plate on the top or side of the clock 


It has been known for many years that 


A Moving Mountain. 
an enormous mass of rock on the Cascades of the Columbia River, 


in Oregon, large enough to be dignified with the name of moun- 


tain, is slowly changing position. We translate the following 


from (¢ October 6 





description of the pl Osmos, Paris, 


“own basalt with three summits, ten 


‘It consists of a 





i rising about six hundred meters 


to twelve kilometers long anc 


above the level of the river. The idea that this mass is in 


move- 


ment is certainly the last that would occur to the traveler 


ing it, 


pass 
less nothing is more certain; the whole mass 


and nevertne 


is being displaced slowly, but without pause, descending toward 


the river and showing an intention of damming it some day or 


ther, and so of forming a great lake extending from the Cas- 
cades to the Dalles. In this movement of translation and de- 
scent it has already submerged part of the forests that line it 
ASK the engineers of the railway that skirts the mass have 


roved that the line is continually pushed toward the river and 


that in several years it has been moved two and one-half to three 
eters. Geologists attribute the phenomenon to the fact that the 


‘leu rf rests on soft 


strata 
the 


strata, 


the mass 


percolates, t sapping 


base. They think, also, that these 


under its 
even without the aid of water, would 


probably give way little by 


little, beneath the mass with which they are loaded 


SCIENCE NOTES. 











HENRI MOISSAN, the well ( emist, states that aluminum 
in be saturated with1 1 < re < e latter 1 gha 
it ( e m« T 4 I Ss 1 Sa 4 i Ss nsiderable 
effect u n the 1ysica mmercial metal, 1 ng tne 
elast limit and the bre presence of 1 ‘ than 1s 
lina vy fe 1 the commer< neta o reduces the te e strength 
ind ¢€ Vf on 
ONE of el sta ations of electricity to industrial processes is a 
ew t od I oO gx leather y electr tl act I rhe h e is stretched 
i meta e and covered, except at the edges, with the coloring 
qu A difference of potential 1s esta shed between the iquid and the 
eta ible, a e resulting current opens the pores of the skin and 
enables the coloring to penetrate deeply into its tissue 
It is stated that Thomas A. Edison has already expended nearly 
$1,000,000 in his experiments to find a commercial method « reducing low- 
yrade ores by electricity Should he finally succeed, he says Ww be his 
greatest electrical invention 
A GERMAN chemist has discovered a mixture which possesses the 
peculiar operty of solidifying when heated and liquefying again on 
cooling The mixtu phenol, camphor, and 


re consists of equal parts of 
I 


saponin, with a small quantity of turpentine It is said that saccharate of 


lime in concentrated solutions also possesses this peculiar property. This 
mixture has been termed cryostase 
AN officer of the Japanese Navy has written a letter to a friend in this 


ountry, in which he speaks highly of the efficiency of several American 


is attached. These lights 





electric search-lights used in the fleet to which he 





stood the test of actual service better than the 





iglish and German appara- 
board of survey. H«¢ 
Korea are fr« United 
these maps and cl com- 


learly in- 


which will be doubtless condemned by a also 
at the 


States Hydrographi 


tus, 
best maps of the Yellow Sea ym the 
Office in Washin 
piled with the latest data, and the prin 
} 





States th 


yton; arts are 


pal roads in Korea are « 


dicated 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ARE THE CURES AT LOURDES 
MIRACULOUS? 


A PHYSICIAN of the name of Dr. J. R. Gasquet has been 

making a study of the alleged miraculous cures at Lourdes. 
Dr. Gasquet is himself a Roman Catholic, but he is not, as is 
evident, over-ready to accept the theory of miraculous healing 
simply because in some cases no other satisfactory explanation 
is, in the light of present knowledge, immediately forthcoming. 
He does, however, recognize the efficacy of continued prayer and 
moral and spiritual exaltation, but he accounts for this efficacy in 
a natural rather than supernatural way, namely, in the effect 
upon the mind and thenervous system. His article (Dublin Re- 
view, November) discloses the fact that he went to Lourdes 
prepared to find the medical chief either weak or credulous, or 
crafty and imposing on others. He found, however, so he tells 
us, that he had to do with a cautious, hard-headed practitioner, 
who had an excellent knowledge of his profession, and who was 
animated by an evident desire to have the cases studied by visit- 
ing medical men. In fact, hisimpressions of the Personnel of the 
establishment on acquaintance were incompatible with his previ- 
ous suspicions. He writes: 

“There is unquestionably excitement enough among the by- 
standers when a miraculous cure is supposed to have taken place ; 
but as far as my own observation and the report of persons who 
appear to me trustworthy go, it does not run on into anything 
morbid. I believe the principal force that keeps the pilgrims 
under control isa moral one. Though much is made, of course, 
of the supernatural cures that are said to occur, they occupy at 
Lourdes a secondary place, to an extent which it is difficult for 
any one who has not been there to realize. Moral and spiritual 
blessings are sought for more earnestly and more generally than 
the healing of bodily infirmities. Numerous instances are related 
of persons who have gone to Lourdes to obtain their cure, but 
who, when there, have ceased to ask for it, and either offered 
their prayers for the relief of others whom they thought in 
greater need, or sought for resignation to bear their own suffer- 
ings. In the same way, one hears there of persons who have 
been healed, as they have thought miraculously, and who have 
ever after lived in dread of the increased responsibilities incurred 
by the renewal of health and strength. The influence of such an 
atmosphere as this is likely to set bounds even to the craving for 
life and health which is so deeply rooted in us all. This isa 
summary of my impressions of the conditions in which the pil- 
grims are placed at Lourdes; I can now pass on to describe the 
practical working of the dureau des constations medicales.  Dur- 
ing the great solemnities of August and September, when several 
thousand sick are brought to Lourdes, it is open from early in 
the morning until late at night; but during my visit there were 
only two hundred and sixty invalids, and the working hours 
were from ten to four or five. Several different classes of pa- 
tients came to the bureau during that time. There were a few 
cases of persons who came to seek advice before visiting the 
shrine; I remarked especially a lady suffering from the results of 
emotional overstrain, who was handed over to me, and who 
speedily improved on being encouraged and advised to avoid ex- 
citement. . There were some sad cases where the patients 
had persuaded themselves that they were better, or even cured, 
but where we had to tell them that their condition was so far 
unchanged. Among these I remember a poor woman with an 
extensive sarcoma of the face, and—as might be expected—two 
cases of advanced phthisis with all the hopefulness common in 
that disease. 

“But in the great majority of cases that came for examination 
after visiting the shrine, there was decided improvement, and 
often complete recovery. But, excluding a few cases, the im- 
provement was not more than could conceivably be produced by 
the action of the mind on the body. These patients might be 
divided into two classes, in one of which the symptoms were 
purely neurotic, and where complete recovery was the rule; and 
in the other of which the local disease remained unaffected, while 
the general state was greatly improved. Most of these latter were 
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instances of osteo-arthritis, a fact not without interest consider- 
ing the neurotic affinities of the disease. But when we have 
said that these recoveries do not exceed the possible influence of 
the mind over the body, their medical interest is by no means 
exhausted. ‘Tosay there is nothing remarkable about them, and 
that they are instances of suggestion carried out on a large scale, 
is merely to provoke the retort: ‘Why then do you not treat your 
own patier.ts with equal success ?’” 

The writer here expresses his conviction that the ordinary 
moral influence of the physician is more permanent in its results 
than formal hypnotic suggestion. He does not, however, ascribe 
the cures at Lourdes to either, but rather to the superhuman 
efficacy of prayer in renewing the moral and spiritual nature, and 
in the overflow of such action into the body. It goes without 
saying that this argument applies only to neurotic disease. As 
to the few instances of cures not explicable on this theory which 
came under the doctor’s observation, he simply says that, if they 
stand the test of further inquiry, he is unable to account for the 
cures by any natural agency. As a matter of course the cures are 
the exception, but they are sufficiently numerous to render them 
well worthy the most careful study of medical men. 


CHRIST’S NATIVITY AND THE NEW SYRIAC 
GOSPELS. 


_ the new Syriac Gospels are, most of the reading world 

already knows in a general way. ‘The story of their dis- 
covery by Mrs. Lewis in 1892, in the Mt. Sinai Monastery, has 
already been told in Tue Literary Dicest, and some portions of 
the text have been made known. J. Rendel Harris is one of 
those to whom has fallen the task of reproducing and translating 
this interesting palimpsest, which, it is thought, gives us a Gos- 
pel text that antedates all other readings. The /ndefpendent, in 
an editorial, November 22, refers to the just-published copy of 
the text, and says it “fulfils the best hopes of the discoverers.” 
This Syriac version is adjudged to be a translation made about 
400 A.D., or possibly fifty years earlier, from a Greek text which 
was written about 150 A.p. Mr. Harris has an article in 7he 
Contemporary Review, November, on the new manuscript, and 
especially on the opening verses in Matthew, in whieh there are 
verbal changes from the accepted readings which bear on the 
subject of the nativity of Christ and the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception. We present the following extracts from his 
article : 


“Tt is sufficient here to say that those who have assisted Mrs. 
Lewis in the recovery of the text—viz., the late Professor Bensly, 
and Mr. F. C. Burkitt (who were the first to determine the 
affinities of the text), and myself—have been able to restore from 
the actual manuscript, with the assistance of Mrs. Lewis’ pho- 
tographs, the greater part of the four Gospels from the faded 
writing in which they appear, and this we have done often for 
whole pages without the loss of a word ora letter. . . . We have 
therefore a transcript of the four Gospels in Syriac, dating from 
a very early period, say the Fifth Century, and representing not 
unfaithfully a translation which must have been made far back 
in the Second Century. Examination shows that it is closely 
connected with the Syriac version, of which portions were pub- 
lished by Cureton in 1859, and which is called after his name. 
There is not the least doubt that as far as Syriac Gospels are 
concerned, a text has been recovered, superior in antiquity to 
anything yet known, and one that often agrees with all that is 
most ancient in Greek manuscripts; a text which the advanced 
critics will at once acknowledge to be, after allowance has been 
made for a few serious blemishes, superior in purity to all extant 
copies, with a very few exceptions; and at the same time a text 
which, by its dogmatic tendencies, will arouse the interest of 
theologians of every school of thought. 

“The omissions of a manuscript first attract the attention of 
the scientific reader, and in these the new Gospels are pecul 
iarly rich (if a wealth of omissions is not too Hibernian a 
phrase). Not only is it marked by the absence of such passages 
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as are deficient in the majority of early texts, such as the story of 
the Adulteress in John vii. 53-vili. 11, but there are other omis- 


sions which are only certified by a few authorities, such as the 
last twelve verses of St. Mark, together with a number of pas 
omitted by the 


latest editors, often on the sole authority of early Latin copies. 


sages in the last chapters of Luke, which are 


There are, in fact, very few cases where our new manuscript does 
not lend its support to the shorter texts: and the total number of 
verses which it omits is not trifling. A few of these cases may 
be accidental, but the hypothesis of accident breaks down in view 
of the large number of cases that occur, and we are forced to ad- 
mit that a substantially shorter text than the majority of extant 
documents has been 


“When we pass from omissions to the additions and peculiar 


brought to light. 


readings, we find that the excellence of the text is confirmed by 
the almost entire absence of such passages as are generally held 
to be interpolations; there is nothing contained in it like, for ex- 
ample, the story of the man working on the Sabbath, in the Codex 
3ezze. It does not seem to have been amplified by the addition 
of whole passages from collateral documents, though we must 
not assume too hastily that such influence is wholly absent. For 
the main body of the text the reader will be struck by the con- 


stant agreement of the manuscript with the best uncial authori- 


ties, as well as by the occasional occurrence of readings which are 


either wholly new, or are only supported by scanty testimonies 
or by allusions in the writings of the Fathers. 
“ae 36 


such readings ; probabl 


impossible to give in this place any detailed account of 
y the one which will interest most people 
is the form of Pilate’s question to the Jews in Matt. xxvii. rf 

Jesus Bar-Abba, or 
Jesus that is called Christ ?’—a reading which was already known 


manusc ripts, 


‘Which will ye that I release unto you? 


which, in view of the admitted 


prevalence in Palestine of the name Jesus that is applied to the 


from a few and 
two prisoners, is not in itself impossible, and adds an antithetic 
force to the question, making Pilate say: ‘Which Jesus will you 


have? Look on this picture and on that! The anarchi&t or the 
saint ?’ 
‘Another very curious reading, which I do not remember ever 


z. 
to have seen elsewhere, will be found in John xi., where the com- 
mand of Christ to take away the stone from the grave of Lazarus 
is followed by a question on the part of Martha: ‘Why are they 
taking away the stone?’ 

“But the most original feature in our manuscript, and perhaps 
the most archaic of its peculiarities, is the suggestion in its very 


re 
1g’s 


first page of another version of the birth of our Lord, by reading 


which definitely and designedly assign to Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, the paternity of Jesus. 

“When the passages which contain this astonishing statement 
are translated into English we have the following story, in which 
I have italicized such parts as demand especial critical scrutiny 


MATT. I. 1 
“s Eliud begat Eleazar: Eleazar begat Matthan: Matthan begat Jacob. 
‘16. Jacob begat Joseph: Josefh (to whom was espoused the Virgin Mary) 
begat Jesus, who is called Christ 


‘17. All these Abraham 


tions: and from David to the 


generations trom 





to David are fourteen genera- 


Babylonian exile four 


tions 


- 
rr 


and from the Babylonian exile to the Christ fou 
**18. Now the birth of Chr 


rteen generations 


ist was on this wise: when his mother Mary was 
espoused to Joseph, when they had not come together, 


hild from the Holy Ghost 


she was found 
with 


**1r9. But Joseph her husband, because he was just, was unwilling to ex- 





pose Mary; and he was minded that he would quietly divorce her 

*- 20. But while he was meditating on these things there appeared to him an 
Angel of the Lord ina vision and said to him, Joseph, son of David, 
Fear not to take Mary thy wife, for that which 7 ‘ born of 


‘will be} 
her is from the Holy Spirit 
, { thou shalt / _" 
ear thee a son, and; *"”" recall 
‘ she shall ) 


“Sor. She shall b his name Jesus: for he 


shall save his people from their sins 
fulfilled that 


who had said, 


22. Now this which happened [was] that there might be 
which was spoken by the Lord 1n Isaiah the prophet, 
** 33. Behold, the 


call his name Emmanuel 


] 


Virgin shall conce e and shall bear a son, and they sha 


. which is by interpretation, our God with 
us. 
24. But when Joseph rose from his sleep he did as the angel commanded 
him and took his wife, and she 
Barehima son, and he called his name Jesus.’ 


“The divergencies which this text shows from all texts hitherto 
known are certainly very decided, and a closer study of them by 
the side of the earliest copies and versions will not diminish the 
impression of archaism which they produce. 


‘““As soon as we write down the verse Matt. i. 16 in the lan- 
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guage of our Sinai Codex, the critic will see that we are not deal- 
ing with an isolated textual phenomenon; and the student of 
Church history will recognize that he cannot detach the passage 
from dogmatic considerations. 

“We will first show, what we have already suggested by italics 
in the transcribed verses, that the novel reading is not solitary in 
the actual manuscript under discussion, but is one of a series of 
readings, all betraying a similar tendency, and 
same hand. 

‘We then that 
among the manuscripts of the New Testament, but that the type 


probably the 


will show it is not an isolated phenomenon 


of text which is here represented is genealogically anterior to a 
large body of extant and early witnesses 
“And in the third place, we will show that this fluctuation in 
the text of the Gospels of the Nativity corresponds to an histori- 
cally attested divergence in the opinions of the early Christian 
Church 

“First we demonstrate the existence of a network of changes 
from the texts commonly received 


‘(a) In Matt. i. 16, we are told that 


‘Joseph, to whom was betrothed the Virgin Mary, begat Jesus Christ. ’ 


“Very slight changes in the Syriac would make this into 


lo whom was betrothed the Virgin Mary and bare Jesus Christ 
We have only to remove the added word ‘Joseph,’ and makea 
trifling modification in the verb, and the sentence is in the form 


3ut 
the addition of the word ‘Joseph’ betrays the intention of the 


which it takes in the Curetonian, and is become orthodox 


scribe; he meant to say ‘Joseph begat Jesus,’ and we must not 


remove the word from his text. That this was his intention ap- 
pears further, 


(6) from the addition of the Syriac word ‘to thee’ in the an- 


nouncement made by the angel (i. 21) 


‘She shall bear //ee a son,’ 


with which must be taken 

(c) asimilar change in (i. 25) where we find: 
‘And she bare him a son.’ 

“Here the Curetonian 


made the reading into 


text has, by a very slight transposition 


of letters, 


‘*** And she bare him (viz.) the son 


“We say the Curetonian version has made the change, for in 
this version the twenty-first verse still stands with the added ‘to 
thee’ as in the Sinaitic text. 

‘“(d) In Matt. i. he knew her not until she 
brought forth a son,’ are wholly wanting in the Sinaitic text, and 


25 the words ‘And 


are replaced in the Curetonian text by the peculiar substitute, 
‘And he was living with her in purity until she bare a son.’ 
‘No one will pretend that the Curetonian reading is the origi- 


nal. Every one recognizes that it is a modification and it may 
be a product of tendency on the part of some scribe or editor; but 
it can hardly be a change made on the common Greek reading, 
to the force of which it 


adds nothing. It is, however, quite a 


natural supplement, perhaps made by memory, at a recognized 
chasm in the text. 


(¢) Probably with this group of readings should be taken the 


‘** H7e called his name Jesus,’ 


for these words emphasize the paternal rights of Joseph in the 
naming of the child, as against the reading of the ordinary Greek 
text, and of the Curetonian. 

“The translation of this clause might have been, however, a 
result of the ambiguity of the Syriac in v. 21, which may be ren 
dered either 


‘* Thou shall call his name Jesus. 
(which is the common Greek reading), or 
‘She shall call his name Jesus.’ 


If interpreted in the former sense, the called’ 


would be natural enough. 


change to ‘he 
These changes of the text are, how- 
ever, too numerous to be all accidental. 

“On every ground we are entitled to say that we are dealing 
with a network of allied variations and not with a single error, 
nor with an isolated primitive peculiarity, such as might be nat- 
ural in a document made up out of a register, where the father’s 
name was customary. And it is worthy of notice that the cor- 
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rector who is revealed to us in the pages of the Curetonian text 
as undoing the mischief which he imagined that he detected in 
the old Syriac Gospels, has gone further with the rectification of 
the text than was necessary for his object; in his zeal for the vir- 
ginity of Mary he has altered passages where we are accustomed 
to see nothing wrong: ini. 25, he objects to the words ‘took his 
wife,’ and alters them to ‘took Mary;’ and ini. 20, the words of 
the angel are altered from ‘fear not to take to thee Mary thy wife,’ 
to ‘fear not to take to thee Mary thine espoused.’ Here the Sinai 
text has the support of the Greek, and is certainly the more 
ancient. Again, in Matt. i. 19, the expression ‘Joseph her hus- 
band’ is reduced to ‘Joseph’ in the Curetonian.” 


ORIGIN OF MONASTICISM. 


HE generally received Protestant opinion is that monas- 
ticism was borrowed from Egypt; that the Christian monks 
received the idea of asceticism from their heathen predecessors. 
Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of Church History in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, presents an entirely new view of the origin of 
monasticism, and in direct contrast to that just stated. In his 
paper, “Monasticism: Its Ideals and its History” (CArestzan 
Literature, November, translated by the Rev. Charles R. Gillett, 
Librarian of the Union Theological Seminary), he undertakes 
to show that monasticism was born in the Church. 
The following is a condensed summary of his argument: 


All Christian churches, however much they may differ among 
themselves, agree in the fundamental demand that belief shall 
display itself in Christian character. The Christian life is the 
common ideal of Christianity. But of what character shall that 
life be? Here the paths divide. If we ask the Roman Catholic 
or Greek Catholic Church wherein the most complete Christian 
life consists, each would answer: In the service of God, com- 
bined with renunciation of all the goods of life, property, mar- 
riage, personal will and personal honor,—ina word, in religious 
flight from the world, in monasticism. The true 
genuine and perfect Christian. 
or less fortuitous phenomenon, alongside of others, in the Catho 
lic Churches, but it is an institution founded in the essential idea 
of these churches as they exist to-day, and as they have appre- 
hended the Gospel for centuries. It is /Ze Christian life. We 
are warranted, therefore, in expecting that in the ideals of mon- 
asticism the ideals of the Church will also be embodied; in the 
history of monasticism, the history of the Church. 

Monasticism is not as old as the Church. In the first decades 
of the Church, those who felt themselves moved by the Spirit of 
God to devote their entire life to the proclamation of the Gospel, 
relinquished, as a rule, their property, and went about in volun- 
tary poverty from city to city, as apostles and evangelists of 
Christ. Nevertheless, that which afterward developed into mon- 
asticism was certainly not recommended nor commanded in the 
Gospel. Jesus Christ did not impose heavy burdens as a new 
and grievous law, and still less did He recognize a means of 
sanctification in asceticism as such—He himself was no ascetic-— 
but rather He set forth as an ideal a perfect simplicity, a purity 
of purpose and singleness of heart which should always remain 
changelessly the same, whether in deprivation and tribulation or 
in the possession and employment of earthly goods. 

In the First Century, Christianity was compelled to contend 
with both the coarse and refined sensuality of the heathen world, 
and, as one has correctly observed, it exhausted its whole 
energy in preaching the great message, ‘‘Ye are no beasts, but 
immortal souls; not slaves of flesh and matter, but masters of 
your bodies, servants of the living God alone.” Every ideal of 
culture must remain in abeyance until this message was accepted. 
It was better for men to despise marriage, eating, and drinking, 
and even to regard their fleshly part as unclean, rather than that 
these things should be made actually unclean through sensual 
irregularity. 

From the middle of the Second Century, the Church was placed 
in a dilemma: either to begin a mission, on a great scale, to the 
world by means of an actual entrance into Roman society, even if 
this involved a renunciation of her original endowment and 
power, or, retaining these, to preserve her primitive forms of life, 
though this involved her remaining asmall and insignificant sect. 


monk is the 
Monasticism is thus not a more 
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Then, for the first time, voices were heard within the Church, 
warning her against the advancing secularization, holding up, in 
their literal sternness, before worldly Christians, those well- 
known principles of the imitation of Christ, and demanding a 
return to the primal simplicity and purity. The Church, herself, 
decided differently, driven on by circumstances rather than acting 
according to her free choice. Through the open door she moved 
forward into the world, that she might prepare herself for a long 
lease of existence, in order to Christianize the State. And she 
equipped herself with all the possessions which the world could 
furnish and which she could appropriate without bursting the 
elastic structure in which she now established herself. ‘Thus. 
at about the middle of the Third Century, we find the Church 
fitted out with all the appliances of power which the State and its 
culture could afford. 


But those conservatives and zealots, those 
who earnestly protested in the name of the Gospel against this 
World-Church, 
Church. 
cism, since the great dangers which they foresaw as attendant 
upon the entrance of the Church into the world-state were actu 
ally realized. 


were no longer able to remain in this great 


These zealots had, indeed, justification for their criti- 





The Church was already secularized to a great 
extent in the middle of the Third Century, and while it is easy to 
compare this worldly Church with that of Apostolic times, or with 
the Christian prototype which she herself recognized, and to ac 

cuse her of gross secularization, it is unjust to disregard the his- 
the stood. ‘That 


which she rescued was not simply a remnant which it was quite 


torical circumstances in midst of which she 
impossible for her to lose, nor aremainder unworthy of preserva- 
tion, but it was Christianity itself in the only form in which man. 
kind at that time could either understand or use it. 
Then the great movement toward monasticism began. 


With the 
beginning of the Fourth Century, the number of ascetics in 
They fled not only from the world, 


Church. 


creased, 

within the 

Church 
As 


y 
S 


but from the world 
Nevertheless, they did not flee out of the 
reat epoch in the history of in fact, t 
The Roman Empire, the ancient world, was prepat 


mankind was going, 
its burial. | 
. + 14 lie. ; 1 its d th-throes were f htf shy ul) 
ing itself to die, and its death-throes were frightful. Tumult, 
within, and without was 
What was 
There was no longer the power of a state con- 
ht, nor the 


blood, poverty, and plague were 


sure on all sides from barbarian hordes. there to set 
up in opposition ? 


scious of its mig strength begotten of a unified a 
the 


which was falling to pieces, scarcely held 


tried ideal of organization; on contrary, it was an empire 
together by a sink 


and decomposing culture—a culture that had become hollow and 
} ) 
A 





false, one in which scarcely an vidual could preserve a good 
consciénce, a free and natural mind, and a clean hand But no- 
where must this internal falseness of all conditions have been 


more appreciable than at the center of culture, in Alexandria 
I 


Is it then surprising that just there, in Lower Egypt, hermit life, 


monasticism, took its rise: 


Extremes are Wrong.-—“In throwing 


of the Kingship of Jesus on Earth, Protestantism in large meas 


off the perverted form 


ure threw overboard the truth which Romanism ‘had corrupted. 
And so for centuries, the doctrine that Jesus is King of Earth, 
that it is His right to rule in all the affairs of this life, has bee: 
driven to the background, in part because that section of thx 
Church which held it has abused it, and in part because the Prot 
estant Church has buried it 
‘other worldliness.’ 


deep down under the doctrine of 
If the Latin Church has interfered too much 
with the liberties of men, and laid too heavy burdens upon them 
in relation to human conduct, the Protestant Church has 
over to the other extreme, and between them both a 
harsh distinction has arisen between secular and sacred, and both 


< 


swung 


J 


false ant 


branches of the Church deserve the censure of the witty lines 


““*The parish priest of austerity 
Climbed up into a high church steeple 
To be nearer God, 
So that he might hand His word down to the people 
And in sermon script 
He daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 
And dropt this down on his people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven 
In his age God said, **Come down and die,” 
And he called from out the steeple, 
‘** Where art thou, Lord?”’ 
And the Lord replied, ‘‘ Down here among my people.”’’”’ 


P. Rose, in The Canadian Methodist Review, Toronto. 
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A CATHOLIC VIEW OF ANGLICAN SISTER- 
HOODS AND CONFESSIONALS. 


_ the institution of sisterhoods in the Church of England 

and the revival of the confessional, Dr. Pusey is generally 
held accountable He is regarded by most Protestants as the 
man above all others responsible for the attempt to ‘“ Romanize” 


A well 


reviews in 7/e 


the Church of England. known 
onth, 


by the Rev. Dr. 


Roman Catholic writer, 


C. Kegan Paul, November, the third vol- 


ume of the Life of Pusey, Henry Parry Liddon, 


and his estimate of Pusey and his book is given with freedom and 
vigor. He considers that Dr. Pusey will be remembered chiefly 


for the } 


institution of sisterhoods and the revival of the confes 


sional in the Anglican Church, and proceeds to express himself 
as follows 
or. 


sage on the uneasiness felt 


Liddon [Pusey’s biographer] has a really eloquent pas 
, ever since the Reformation, about 
the destruction of the 


monasteries, and the regret expressed that 


they had not been Protestantized rather than destroyed ; he brings 


testimony of those who during many years had de 


oS 


forward the 


sired to see celibates, whether men or women, living in commu- 
nity and given to good works. ‘The state of our large towns, and 
the almost impossibility of working in an isolated manner for the 
poor, together with a strong and increasing feeling that there 
were many souls called of God to a celibate life, whose ‘religious 
zeal threatened to waste itself on irregular efforts,’ had long 


some Sw@urs de Charité 


think,’ 


caused both Newman and Pusey to desire ‘ 
the Anglo-Catholic Church.’ a 


written in 1839, ‘there are 


Pusey had 
numbers of people who are yearning 
to be employed in that way. My notion is that it might begin by 
regular employment as nurses, in hospitals and lunatic asylums, 


} 


in which last Christian nursing is so sadly missed.’ 
“When Newman had gone, another reason, always there, came 
still more into prominence in Pusey’s mind, and was pressed on 


him by those he consulted, ‘that unless the English Church could 


oduce something which should emulate the work of those 
benevolent associations,’ such as the sisterhood of St. Vincent de 


Paul, ‘the population of our large towns would be lost to religi 


on 
~ il 


altogether, or would become Roman Catholics.’ This was be- 


fore Newman became Catholic, but it came much more to the 
front when his leaving Littlemore was imminent, and finally, in 
the spring of 1845, a sort of scratch sisterhood—there is really no 


other term which will describe the haphazard way in which it 
came together—was erected in Mr. Dodsworth’s parish, at Park 
Village, Albany Street. 

know how 


“We all 
1] +] 


should be the 


Anglican sisterhoods have grown, and we 
last to deny their usefulness. They have organ 


zed charity, helped to reform the nursing of the poor and in hos- 





vitals. reclaimed fallen women, 


fed the starving poor at the dock 
gates, given an occupation to many persons who would not other- 


their lives, and turned the 


stream of their benevolence into orderly channels. 


wise have known what to do with 

But there is 
a reverse side to this: the founders were quite right in thinking 
they would keep many souls from Rome. The ladies who have 


them; they think they have the Rule of St. Augustine. ‘We 


joined them seem to themselves to have all the Church can give 


took,’ says Dr. Pusey, ‘as our basis St. Augustine’s Rule as ex- 


tant in an Epistle of his. On this we engrafted others, bear- 
They think 
they believe 


ing in mind the character of English churchwomen. 
they have, some of them at least, binding vows; 
} 


they can and do resort to the Sacrament of Penance. They have 


observances and penances, in some cases grotesque, in many 
harder than they would find in any analogous Orders and Con- 
gregations in the Catholic Church, and hence they are quite con- 
tent with their position. They go abroad now and then in twos 
and threes for relaxation, or singly as nurses, and strange are 
the pranks they now and then play. About three years since 
some Anglican Sisters received Holy Communion at the hands of 
the priest at a Breton watering-place, who afterward found they 
were not nuns at all, as he had believed them to be. They see 
and know little of their Bishop; their chaplain is for the most 
part self-appointed; they have offshoots from the mother-house 
in other dioceses, quite apart from episcopal control; the com- 
munity often does exactly what the Superior and the director 
please, since who shall guard the guardians? We cannot but be- 
l 


ieve that the Anglican sisterhoods have, indeed, held back many 
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souls from the privileges of true religion, and, while they have 

done good in their way, have in their measure kept the poor of 

our great cities aloof from the only organization which can really 
l 


gr 
stanch the wounds of a corrupt civilization swooning back into 
heathendom. 

“It was no doubt with such a state of things Pusey wished to 
cope, and we can but honor him for his intentions. 
after the foundation of the first Anglican sisterhood, 


Ten years 
and writing 
about the foundation of others, he wrote to Oxford, ‘If I had no 
duties here, and had fluency, I would long ago have asked leave 
to preach in the alleys of London, where the Gospel is as un- 
known as in Thibet.’ 

“With the institution of the sisterhood there came the need of 


guidance of souls, and the same need was manifested to him from 


other sides also. Women, and, even more, men, influenced by 
his teaching, sought him that they might unburthen their minds 
and ask his advice. One so well read as Dr. 


perienced in the troubles of 


Pusey, one so ex- 
life, knew well that the Church's 
teaching was distinct. There was a cure prescribed for post- 
baptismal sin, and he had no alternative but to declare what that 
cure was, even if he had, for personal reasons, a desire to with- 
hold the knowledge. He might well have shrunk from taking on 
himself the office of a confessor. The need of confession is prob 
ably felt by all who wish to lead holy and spiritual lives, and 
authoritative absolution is, of course, its complement. Hence 
the Church of England in her Prayer Book did not dare remove 
private confession altogether, but left it to those who when about 
to receive Communion found their consciences burthened and to 
those who were in danger of death. 

“When Pusey felt himself called on to guide men and women, 
he did so by receiving their confessions, earnestly, conscien- 
tiously, and to the very best of his power, no doubt believing that 
he was doing what every priest of the Church does constantly, if 
he have faculties, and even without faculties, in case of necessity. 
But if he had the power of the keys, he was still laboring under 
aterrible disadvantage. Every Catholic priest has made his own 
confession from the first dawnings of reason, his scruples have 


been weighed and often put aside; all morbid, as apart from 
healthy, introspection has been discouraged ; he has been directed 
as he will have to direct others. ‘Then he has been instructed in 
the science of diseased souls, as the physician in that of un- 


last allowed to hear the sins of 
others, he who ‘draws the soul through the defts of confession,’ 


healthy bodies, and when at 
himself undergoes the same cleansing process from time to time, 
not in an isolated mission, so often as he would wish, but at least 
as often as he can 

‘*Pusey preached his celebrated sermon on The Entire Absolu- 
tion of the Penitent 


in February, 1846, and said 


through years of life purposed to confess, if God 


‘People have 
snable them, 


at their death. But what instinctive reverence for Almighty God 


i Vv 
tells them should be done before death, should if possible be done 
in life.’ It ] 
never till then said to himself this proverb, ‘Physician, heal thy- 


is scarcely conceivable, but so it is, that Pusey had 


f,’ and he only made his first and general confession to Keble 


Sel 
at Hursley on December 1, 1846. We dare not and ought not to 
pry too deeply into the religious practices of good men, who were 
doing their best under stress of singular difficulty, now that they 
had closed their minds with a snap against aught that could help 
them, though we cannot but ask ourselves the question whether 
Keble had ever sought the remedy he was about to apply, or had 
studied the very fringe of moral theology. At all events con- 
fessor and penitent were alike in a state of painful wobble.” 


MR. GREGORY WARE publishes the following table to indicate the spread 
of Ritualism in the Church of England during ten years: 


Number of churches 
in which used. 


1882. 1892. 
Baatward PositioR..c.cc..+. .vccscvecsves 1,662 18 
Zucharistic vestments cathe sal 336 1,029 
I rent ¢ 
Altar ynts ° eee ° . s81 2,048 
Altar light 
BOOTED. ccccs sccvocsccetnecseveseces® ) 7 
Ir n 177 


ON the subject of Sunday newspapers, the speakers at the recent Church 
Congress in Boston were agreed. Dr. Mackay Smith, of Chicago, brought 
against the Sunday paper this accusation: “It symbolizes, embodies, 
multiplies, and encourages all the influences which are crushing out the 
National rest-day and stunting the highest development of man.” 
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THE CZAR’S RELATION TO THE GREEK 
CHURCH. 


T is almost universally supposed and very commonly asserted 
that the Czar of Russia is the head of the Orthodox Greek 
Church. Recent events, however, have brought the matter into 
controversy in Europe, and as a result it seems to be established 
that the prevalent idea is an erroneous one. During the pro. 
longed obsequies of the late Alexander III., the Archbishop of 
Paris, M. Richard, refused to allow the cathedral of Notre Dame 
to be used for participation in these funeral honors, on the ground 
that, since the Czar claimed to be the head of a church, he there- 
by placed himself in rivalry with the Pope of Rome, and made it 
impossible for the Catholic Church to perform its rites in his 
honor. This caused much indignation among the French people, 
and, among others, M. Jean de Bonnefon disputed the Arch- 
bishop’s position in the following article in Le Journad/: 


““M. Richard believes that the Czar is the head of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. In common with many writers of this country, 
he looks upon the sovereign autocrat of all the Russias as a spu- 
rious imitation of the Roman prisoner. He would say all the 
masses of Henri IV. for Queen Victoria or for King Humbert. 
But when it comes to Alexander III., he is afraid, and trembles 
in his red robe like a leaf of clematis in a Northern wind. Leo 
XIII., who knows history, or M. d’Hulst, who teaches it in order 
to know it, could have corrected this innocent Vendéen, who 
brings ridicule upon the great Church of France. But it may not 
be useless to tell in a few words what Russian Orthodoxy is, and 
to describe the 7é/e played by the Emperor in the national religion 
—the ré/e, not of its chief, but of its foremost faithful follower. 

“Time, which throws over all things, grain by grain, its im- 
palpable dust, and finally covers therewith the loftiest events,— 
Time has hidden the origins of the Orthodox Church. No one 
now dares affirm the arrival of Saint Andrew on the mountains of 
the Dnieper, where Kieff spreads to-day its fan-like shape. 

“The conversion of the Grand Duke Vladimir in 992 is the offi- 
cial date, the certificate of birth, of the Orthodox religion. Since 
that noble baptism, the efforts of the Russians have been directed 
toward one end,—that of leaving to religion its local color, its 
pronounced odor of the soil; it is more poetical so, and at the 
same time more practical. The Russian word for orthodox 
(pravoslavny) has become the happy synonym of the word Rus- 
sian itself, so solid is the chain that binds all the subjects of the 
Romanoffs to the faith of their fathers. 

“The Emperor is not the head of this Church, according to the 
original tenets, because Orthodoxy recognizes no master save 
Jesus Christ, without visible representative on Earth. 

“The separation of Church and State, that terror of our 
bishops, is the natural régzme of the most pious of kingdoms, 
and the Holy Synod, created in 1720 by Peter the Great, is the 
only power on Earth that is weighed in the other scale of the 
balance against the imperial autocracy. 

“Five prelates, selected by the sovereign, constitute the Holy 
Synod, and the civil power is represented upon it only by a dele- 
gate, the Emperor's frocureur, or minister of public worship. 

“Nicholas, the Emperor whose reign was the shortest and stern- 
est, respected nothing in this world save the decisions of the 
Holy Synod, and he proved this even when he reversed them. 

“A young man complained of the decree of the holy assembly 
in a divorce case, and he came to lay his grievance and his appeal 
at the feet of Nicholas. 

“*How dare you complain,’” cried the Czar, ‘of the highest 
spiritual authority in the land, before which even I bow?’” 

“Then the sovereign explained to the complainant the terrible 
penalties that awaited him, should the investigation, if ordered, 
sustain the Synod against the layman. 

“But the young man persisted, proved the error, saw the orig- 
inal judgment broken, and became chamberlain. But never 
again in his life would Nicholas entertain an appeal against an 
assembly which he desired to be sovereign, —at least in aspect. 


“Until the reign of Alexander II. the clergy was a caste, God’s 
aristocracy, closed to the profane. To-day the veils have fallen ; 
new men have entered the old body, and the Orthodox Church 
is divided into the monastic or black clergy, and the secular or 





white clergy. The former, under the vow of celibacy 
the monks, bishops, and high dignitaries. 


, contains 


“The latter, upon whom marriage is compulsory, constitute 
the class of priests. These die where God and the will of the 
Holy Synod place them. They live, lettered peasants, amid 
peasants. 

“The high clergy includes three metropolitans,—those of St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kieff; an exarchate,—that of Georgia: 
eighteen archbishops, thirty-seven bishops, and thirty-two vicars- 
general. 

“The metropolitan of St. Petersburg is the first prelate of 
Russia, but his powers are not superior to those of the other pre- 
lates. It is his sad honor to bless the mortal remains of the Em- 
perors, and preach, on such occasions, the emptiness of grandeurs 
to those who inherit them. 

“All of which is submitted in order to prove to the Archbishop 
of Paris that the Emperor of Russia is not a rival Pope, that he 
is the chief of no religion, and that the rites of the Roman Church 
may unite their splendor to the sincerity of French tears.” 

Decay of Psalm-Singing.—‘ The Psalter has earned a place in 
the story of Scotland’s struggle for spiritual independence, a 
place from which no adverse criticism can ever succeed in taking 
itdown. ‘To find a parallel we must go to Germany and call to 
mind such examples as that of Gustavus Adolphus on the battle- 
field of Lutzen, marching forward at the head of his men to the 
singing of Luther’s great hymn—‘ £zn’ feste Burg z¢st unser 
Gott.’ . . . The sound of a thousand voices, singing, like the 
noise of many waters, their hymn of triumph, ‘Had not the Lord 
our cause maintained,’ are not easily forgotten. Yet the Psalms 
must, in many instances, appear antiquated. Whatever the 
Davidic Psalter may have served in past times, a very great deal 
of it is quite unsuitable for the modern sanctuary. Nor do these 
historical associations alter one jot the admitted impossibility of 
satisfactorily rendering the Psalms of David into English verse. 
It has been attempted a hundred times with the same barren re- 
sult. Keble, not only a poet born, but the most polished of versi- 
fiers, when he published his metrical version in 1839, only added 
another failure to the list."— Zhe IVeekly Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Evangelist, New York, in commenting upon the fact that the mem- 


bers of Professor Swing’s Central Church, Chicago, had, by a vote of 210 to 
36, decided to disband, and then had changed their minds, and are now 
looking about for a pastor, says: “ Here is Dr. Talmage fresh from the cir- 
cuit of the globe and free from any present engagements, 


he having re- 
signed his Brooklyn pastorate the past week. He 


might prove a trifle too 
orthodox, but of his success, notwithstanding, we entertain no doubt. Whv 
should he not prove the special pulpit ornament of the Windy ( 


ity for the 
remainder of the century? His years sit lightly upon him.’ 


THE Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll, of London, thinks that 
mon is long enough for him, and he has published a volume of sermons ot 
about that length The Christian Commonwealth, however, littl 
liking for “ Sermonettes.”’ Without taking into consideration t 
matter of the discourse, 7he Commonwealth is of the opinion that a 
preacher cannot do justice to his audience in less than thirty minutes. Asa 
rule, thirty-five or forty minutes 


a ten-minute ser- 


has little 


he sul je ct 


is long enough for an ord@znary sermon 
Henry Ward Beecher once said, that the length of a sermon depended on 
its thickness. If it isvery thick it will stand pulling out. 


A REMARKABLE controversy has been in progress in India between a 
Mohammedan, Mirza Ghulam Ahmed,and a Christian, Abdullah Alhine, 
The Mohammedan champion, finding himself worsted in the argument, de- 
clared that he had received a revelation, and prophesied that his Christian 
opponent would die from a snake-bite 
within fifteen months. This would be 
direct evidence from God that Islam 
was the Truth. The Christians fear 
that the Mohammedans may make the 
prophecy come to pass without waiting 
for any supernatural agency, for al- 
ready a cobra in an earthen pot has 
been found at the door of the Christian’s 
dwelling. 


COLONEL ROBERT INGERSOLL has re- 
cently delivered what he calls ‘A New 
Lecture on the Bible.”” The report of 
the lecture published inthe daily papers 
gives us reason to believe that while 
this special lecture may be “ new,” the 
material is somewhat old The fact is, 
the Colonel, several vears ago, exhaust- 
ed his objections to the Bible, and yet, 

_— he mus¢ deliver another lecture; there- 

OUR BOB DELIVERS A NEW LEC- fore, he must dress up the old attacks 

TURE ON THE BIBLE. and old objections, and make a new 
—Ram’'s Horn. onslaught on the Old Book. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE GERMAN KILKENNY CATS. 


] T appears that the resignation of Chancellor Caprivi was due, 

not so much to his desire to be freed from the cares of office, 
as the Government organs would have us believe, nor to his op- 
position to the reactionary measures proposed in the Prussian 
Cabinet, but rather to a private rivalry and animosity between 
The 


Fcho, Berlin, has endeavored to find a proper explanation for 


the Chancellor and the Prussian Premier, Graf Eulenburg. 


the sudden change in the German administration, and writes as 


follows: 


“For some time previous to his resignation, it had become ap- 
parent that the Chancellor was no longer altogether the right man 
for the Emperor. the Agrarian aristocrats 
to the Chancellor, and the dissatisfaction of the moderate par- 
ties in the Parliament had not without influence upon 
the Emperor. Meanwhile, the discussions over the proposed 


The opposition of 
been 


legislation against revolutionary parties had begun in the Prus- 
sian Cabinet. The Prussian Premier, Graf Botho zu Eulenburg, 
advocated coercive measures; the German Chancellor, who took 
part in these discussions, expressed himself against all coercive 
legislation, and would accept only a few modifications of the ex 
isting laws. He found much opposition at first; but succeeded 
in convincing the majority of the Ministers of the States of Ger- 
many that coercion would be useless. Just then, Graf Eulenburg 
led to the Emperor a deputation of East Prussian nobles, who 
wished to express their loyalty to the Crown. As the Emperor 
had, only a short time before, expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the attitude of these nobles, this mark of their loyalty was of no 
small moment to him, and Caprivi regarded the coming of the 
deputation as an attempt on the part of Eulenburg to checkmate 
him. The Chancellor's Press now came out with a number of 
leading articles, in which the world was informed that Eulenburg 
had lost his point with regard to the anti-revolutionary legisla- 
tion; that the Emperor supported Caprivi, and that the best 
thing that Eulenburg could do would be to hand in his resigna- 
tion. The day following these attacks, the Emperor went to the 
country-house of Graf Philipp Eulenburg, the Vienna Ambas- 

There he found the whole of the Eulenburg family in 
consultation, including the Prussian Premier. The latter showed 
the Emperor the obnoxious Press leaders, and asked to be dis- 


sador. 


missed. Emperor William was much dissatisfied and promised 
to see justice done. He returned to Berlin, and demanded an 


explanation of these articles, especially one which appeared in 
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HOW CAPRIVI VANQUISHED EULENBURG. . 
Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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the Ad/nische Zettung. Caprivi regarded thisasa hint to repeat 
his request for a dismissal, which he had handed in some days 
before during the 
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discussions on the revolutionary parties. 
Caprivi denied having written the articles in question; but he 
also acknowledged that he was well pleased with them. The 
Emperor declared that he wished to retain both the Chancellor 
and the Prussian Premier; but, as they could not settle their 
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PRINCE HOHENLOHE, THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


differences, both would have to go. Upon this, the Chancellor 
visited the Foreign diplomats to inform them that he was out of 
office.” 


The above-mentioned leader in the Ad/nzsche Zeitung, Cologne, 


contained the following 


“The renewed proofs of Imperial confidence in the Chancellor 
will do much to clear the situation. It is well known that 
the Chancellor is a most determined opponent of all special legis- 
lation, and nothing that has happened during late years has 
changed his opinion. But, he has, for a long time past, and not 
only since the murder of Carnot, directed the authorities of the 
Federal law-courts to consider carefully how existing laws may 
be used to combat the excesses of the revolutionary parties. He 
does not wish to foster dissension among the Law and Order 
people Graf Botho zu 
Eulenburg holds views which stand in direct opposition to those 
of the Chancellor. He proposes measures of which he must 
know that they would not be passed either by the present nor by 
a new Reichstag. 


by proposing special legislation. 


He has now withdrawn his proposals, and 
the Chancellor, who still maintains that no coercive measures of 
any kind should be adopted, is upheld by the Emperor, who 


promises to assist him in every way.’ 


The prevalent opinion in Germany is that the Emperor would 
have called Graf Eulenburg to the Chancellorship, if there had 
not been so much opposition against this appointment among the 
Southerners 

Without exception, the German Press in particular, and the 
European Press in general praise the outgoing Chancellor as an 
honorable, well-meaning gentleman, who, however, did not pos- 
sess quite the strength of character necessary for his important 
position. His success in bringing about the Commercial Treaty 
with Russia is universally acknowledged; his colonial politics 
are criticized as weak and unequal to Britain’s assumption of 
superiority. Fiirst Hohenlohe, who has much diplomatic train- 
ing, is thought to be equal to much more difficult foreign compli- 
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cations than those encountered by the late Chancellor. The 
Catholics everywhere are delighted with his selection. Zhe 
Weekly Regtster, London, which largely represents the Catholic 
gentry of England proper, says: 


“The newspapers of England, in reporting the appointment of 
Prince Hohenlohe to this great office, have omitted to mention 
its most romantic and astonishing feature. Yet his religion is 
not without a variety of lessons and suggestions. In comparison 
with the Chancellorship of the German Empire the English Lord 
Chancellorship is a petty and hardly more than a professional 
post. Lord Russell, to whom, as it happens, a post of greater 
utility, permanence, and, as we think, distinction has fallen, 
could not have served the Queen as Lord Chancellor because the 
religion of Thomas More is also his. Prince Hohenlohe en- 
ters upon office without any need for a law to enfranchise him, 
without, one may almost say, a sectarian critic. The Catholics 
of Germany may well realize anew the old proverb that all things 
come to those who wait. Prince Hohenlohe's abstention 
from strictly Catholic politics may lessen some of the pride of the 
German Catholicsin his triumph now; but to this very abstention 
is, no doubt, due his eligibility for the Chancellorship. . . . His 
brother, Cardinal Hohenlohe, has been regarded coolly in some 
quarters, both in and out of Rome. But Pope Leo XIII, it is 
understood, does not share in this prejudice. All we know is 
that the Pontiff has hastened to congratulate the Cardinal on the 
elevation of his brother. And in those congratulations the Cath- 
olic world at large will, in the main, heartily join. Not only 
the chief interests of the largely Catholic Empire of Germany, 
but most of the chief political interests of the largely Protestant 
nation of Prussia are in the hands of this Catholic statesman. 
In becoming the right-hand of the most powerful Protestant 
monarch of the world, he assumes a responsibility for which he 
has prepared himself during a long life spent in constant study of 
State affairs. Altogether, we see in this new appointment many 
grounds for satisfaction and for hope.” 


THE CZAR AND HIS BRIDE. 


N November 26 the long engagement of Nicholas II. came 

to an end. The Czar himself was by no means in a 
hurry to enter the bonds of matrimony, and when his consent 
had been obtained the bride herself exhibited some religious 


scruples. 


“It is an interesting fact,” says the Augsburger Zeitung, 
Augsburg, “that the Czarevitch was limited to a very narrow 
choice in the matter of matrimony. 

“The Princess met the Czar first in 1888. Her father was then 
visiting at the Court of St. Petersburg, for Sergius Alexandro- 
vitch, one of the brothers of the late Czar, was already his son-in- 
law. It was then already an open secret among the courtiers that 
the sixteen-year-old Princess was intended to become a future 
Czarina, and the courtiers treated her as such. Especially Prince 
Sergius favored the match. He hoped to strengthen and extend 
his influence over the future Czar by becoming his brother-in- 
law. The young people saw each other every day, but their 
friendship was, at least on the part of the Czarevitch, only pla- 
tonic. The Czar asked his son twice if he would marry Princess 
Alix, and each time the answer was in the negative. ‘There was 
a good deal of disappointment at this in St. Petersburg, for many 
had made their plans in the hope that this marriage would come 
about. An Imperial German Princess was not to be thought of, 
as the relations between Germany and Russia were none of the 
best. An English marriage would meet with the same objec- 
tions, and, besides, the blood relationship was too close. The 
Russian nobility was excluded because the Romanoffs make it a 
point to seek their brides abroad. The case was, however, dif- 
ferent if a Greek bride were chosen. ‘The Czarevitch expressed 
his liking for the Princess Marie, of Greece. But the Queen of 
Greece objected. According to the Russian Orthodox Church, 
the relationship between the two dynasties is too close. In spite 
of this, the eldest daughter of the Queen of Greece had married 
one of the Princes of the House of Romanoff, and as she died 
two years after, the Queen, who is very religious, thought that 
this was the punishment for having disregarded the injunctions 
of the Church. She, therefore, refused her consent; and thus 
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Princess Alix appeared as the only eligible match for the Czar- 
evitch.” 


When Princess Alix learned that her intended defection from 
the Reformed Church provoked much criticism, she objected to 
more than one clause in the formula used in receiving a convert 
into the Russian Orthodox fold. She refused to ac knowledge 
that all other denominations were wrong, and made it known 
that she solely consented to become a member of the Russian 
Church in order to please her future husband. Her opposition 
caused a revision of the formula, and the service by which she 
was received as a Russian Catholic contained nothing that could 
offend other denominations. It is described in the Vo/4, Berlin, 


as follows: 


“The officiating priest awaited the Princess at the church 
portal, requested her to kneel down, and said: ‘Wilt thou live 
faithful to the creeds ofour Church?’ On her answering Jes, he 
said: ‘In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost! 
Amen.’ ‘The Deacon then said, ‘Let us pray,’ and the priests 
said the Ayrze. The officiating priest then laid his hands on the 
Princess’ head and said: 

“*In thy name, God and Lord, in the name of thy Holy Son, 
in the name of thy Holy Ghost, look down on ‘Thy servant, the 
Princess Alexandra Feodoroyvna, who has resolved to take refuge 
and seek protection within the walls of the Orthodox Church, 
Perfect her in the true Faith, fulfil her hope and her love, lead 
her to do Thy will, write her name in Thy book of life, unite her 
with Thy flock, hear her prayer, rejoice in her work of her hands, 
and may her voice proclaim the glory of Thy name all the days 
of her life.’ He then asked her: 

“*Dost thou wish to be received into the Russian Orthodox 
Church ?’ 

“ Princess: ‘1 desire it with all my heart.’ 

“ Priest: ‘Dost thou believe in the only God, in the Holy 
Trinity, in God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and 
dost thou bend before Him, as thy God and Lord?’ 

“Princess (kneeling) : ‘I believe in the only God, the Almighty 
Father.’ 

“ Priest: ‘Praised be Thy name, O God! Enlighten every 
human being who moves toward the light.’ (Turning to the 
Princess.) ‘Tell us the dogmas of the Orthodox faith, its tradi- 
tions and precepts.’ After the Princess had done this, the Priest 
led her, during thesinging of psalms, into the church, and tothe 
table on which stood the vessels with the holy oil. After the 
singing had ceased, the Princess knelt down before the table, 
and the Priest said: ‘Arise, my beloved, rise in the fear of God!’ 

“ Princess: ‘I vow that I will remain a member of the Ortho- 
dox Church till my last breath. I vow that I will confess this faith 
and joyfully obey its precepts. In token of this sincere vow. 
flowing from the heart, I kiss the Cross of the Redeemer. 
Amen!’ Then, amid much singing and many prayers for all the 
members of the Imperial Family, the priest gave the Princess 
absolution, anointed her temples, eyes, nose, lips, cheeks, hands, 
and feet, then touched those parts with a sponge dipped in holy 
water, and proclaimed her a member of the Orthodox Russian 
Church.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 


THE ‘** POOH-BAHS” OF ENGLAND. 
Ww they have not, in England, investigated the House 


of Lords or the London Police Board; while there have 
not been any national scandals in connection with trusts and 
combines, and while Government officials have not been accused 
of promoting or retarding legislation for their own personal 
ends; while there is a conservatism in the old country that 
doesn’t wish to wash “dirty linen” in public, yet occasionally 
certain men of “distinguished” reputation are held up for public 
inspection, in a manner hardly known on the Continent, and dif- 
fering from the newspaper attacks or “investigations” in vogue 
in the United States. Of course, there are newspapers that, 
like the Ishmaelites, stand with their hand against every man, 
and who gain notoriety by singling out some rather defenseless 
victim for sacrifice on the altar of “public good,” but now and 
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1 publication will fearlessly expose 


then a staid, sober, influentia 
abuses of which we in this land of “freedom” are comparatively 
ignorant. For instance, J/oney, London, a financial paper, of 
very quiet habits, has begun a crusade against the promoters and * 
directors of over-capitalized companies, from which we take the 


following 


“As an introduction, we will now enter upon a rapid review of 
present direction of the West Australian mining companies, 
n order that our readers may see for themselves those in whom 


they trust. A mere list is, of all things, the most unreadable and 


8 
least impressive, therefore we will endeavor to give a picturesque 
individuality to this one of ours, so that our candidates may not 
lose their deserved distinction. We should, indeed, deeply regret 
if such miracles of commercial versatility as those with whom we 
are about to deal, should remain hidden in modest obscurity 
Modesty is a beautiful quality; but is not the world eag 


rt 
ger to 


know and honor its greatest men? 

“Many people suppose, quite apart from their political predi- 
lections, that the vast learning of Mr. Gladstone would honor any 
age or country. Mr. Gladstone knows Latin and Greek, theo] 
ogy, finance, and statecraft, the history and literature of his 
own and numberless other countries; but compare him with 
several West Australian directors, and his inferiority is at once 
apparent. Oh, Mr. Gladstone, do you understand water- 
works, banks, tramways, railways, mines of every sort from 
antimony to diamonds; do you know all about the complicated 
business interests of every civilized country on the globe? Can 
you carry in your brain the affairs of each and every business of 
which you have ever heard, down to the veriest detail? Alas, 
no! ‘Then we must inform you that there are scores of company- 
directors who know all these things—or say they do, amd are 
paid for displaying thetr knowledge. This is not simply a case 
of director's fees. Unless companies are properly nianaged, they 
cannot succeed; and how can they succeed when so many of 
iheir directors are mere pluralists, drawing unearned income 
from a score of sources? We repeat that the existence of such 
directors is a scandai. And this scandal shall be abated if ridi 
cule can bite and pens can lash 

The writer then mentions by name a score of directors who 
attend to the affairs of mines of gold, iron, copper, zinc, anti- 
mony, at one and the same time; direct railways and tramways; 
see that tobacco is properly planted in West India and news- 
papers well edited in England; take care of the sheep on Aus- 
tralian farms; supply Spain with electricity, and attend to the 
exploration of unknown parts. Rank and influence, or, as we 
call it here, “pull,” has no terrors for this intrepid writer. The 
following is a sample of his method of dealing with his several 
victims 

“Observe the acquaintance witl 
Lord C——. 


was, director of the British and American Trustee and Finance 


1 foreign lands displayed by 
He has, by deputy, explored Africa. He is, or 


Corporation, of the Electricity Supply Company for Spain, of the 
Land Corporation of Ireland, of the Mortgage Company of Mexico, 
of the Siberian Mining Association. We are now beginning to 
realize why so many directors of gold-mines also understand 
shipping and railways. Gold lies hid in foreign lands, ships are 
necessary to get it thither, railways transport the precious metal 
to the coast. Clearly, therefore, directors of ships and railways 
are most competent to advise upon gold-mining ! 


HARRYING THE TOLSTOISTS. 
‘| HE following is from a Russian correspondent of 7he Chrzs- 
tian World, London 
‘It would seem that the Russian police have decided to keep 


a sharp eye on the followers of Count Tolstoi, of whom there are 


a large and increesing number in the Southern and Central prov- 


inces. The Count’s disciples are, as a rule, drawn from the edu- 
cated and well-to-do classes—the ‘dangerous’ classes in Russia 
But what possible danger can the Russian Government see in 


these harmless enthusiasts? They give up their property and 
profession, if they have one, dress, live and work like the peas- 
} 
1 


ants, and meddle not either in religious matters, or in affairs of 
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State. There is a small colony of them in Ciscaucasia, whither 


they emigrated of their own free will. Some foolish person in 
formed the police that they had a secret printing-press here, and 
were busy issuing tracts for the people explanatory of their pecul 
iar views. The police, more foolish still to believe this, sent 


their agents and gendarmes in strength to search the Tolstoists 


and their houses. They ransacked mattresses, dustbins, old 
saucepans; they dug big holes here and there in the earth; they 
poked about in the thatch—and found nothing. The Tolstoists 
sat quietly by, highly amused. 


“We have received a characteristic anecdote about Count 


eae 


l olstol 


Our readers may remember that some two years ago we 


reported the banishment of a certain Prince Khilkov to the Cau- 
casus, a rich landowner who had given up his estates to the poor 


in his neighborhood, and was actively engaged 


propagating 
the peculiar tenets known as Tolstoism. He was accompanied 
to the Caucasus by his wife and children. 

sut after a little an order from Petersburg came to deprive 
him of his children, and have them sent back to Russia to be 
brought up under the care of relatives. Prince Khilkov appealed 
to Tolstoi, asking the great writer to use his influence to have 
the children returned to their father, and Tolstoi consented to do 
so. He decided to write a letter to the Emperor. Sut how to 
begin the letter? His principles would not permit him to use all 
those high-sounding titles, such as Imperial Majesty, Autocrat 
of all the Russias, ete. So after long and profound meditation 
he decided to address him as ‘Dear Alexander Alexandrovich 
The Count wrote a homely little letter, telling ‘Dear Alexander’ 
all the facts of the case, and showing him how he would be doing 


a good turn to a deserving man if he gave him back his children. 
In a short time the Emperor sent an aide-de-camp to the Count 
to request him not to write to him again; and that was the last 
either Tolstoi or Prince Khilkov heard of the matter.” 


Is Cavalry to Be Abolished ?—According to the /remden- 
é6latt, Hamburg, Germany is to do away with the cavalry branch 
of the service altogether. It is argued that the cavalry is a hin- 
drance rather than a help to the army. 

“Even as far back as 1870,” says the -remdend/att, “the 
French cavalry charges at Reichshofen, Sedan, and Mars la 
Tour were useless exhibitions of heroism, as they did not prevent 
the forward march of the Germans, whose infantry and artillery 
surmounted all obstacles. It is also certain that with the new 
rifles and artillery, the cavalry is really nothing but the raw 
material for holocausts. Every saddle could be emptied in two 
minutes, or within the rush of a mile. It is, therefore, probable 
that 75 per cent. of the cavalry will be converted into infantry- 
men or artillerists. The remainder, or the majority of them, will 
become bicyclists.”— 7vaus/ated for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the latest news, China has ‘‘eaten humble pie” and sent 


the Mandarin De Ting (a German whose original name was Dietering) to 





Japan to open negotiations for peace. Japan is said to demand 250,000,000 
taels (about $175, ) and the Island of Formosa. Offers on the part of 
the Chinese and the demands of Japat will e laid before the au orities at 
Tokio and Pekin by the United States Ministers, as the most impartial of 
the foreign ( és d’Affaires. Another naval battle is reported to have 
taken place, and Port Arthur has recently been captured his may have 
hastened the determination to come to terms with her adversary 

WAR between France and Madagascar appears to be inevitablk French 
colonists and merchants are being murdered, and the natives are told by 
their Chief that the French kill and eat little children The French 
Chamber of Deputies has already granted a credit of 65,0c00,cco francs 
($13,000, ) for the prosecution of the war 

THE Brazilian rebels are gathering forces to the number of 7, in Rio 


Grande do Sul, and Admiral da Gama is to lead them. Since the beginning 
of May last, the complete extermination of the Brazilian rebels has been 


cabled to this country exactly eleven times 


JOSE SALVADOR FRANCH, the Anarchist whothrew the bomb by which 





twenty persons were killed and fifty wounded inthe Liceo Theatre, Bar- 
celona, on November 7, 1803, was executed at Barcelona on November 
When a priest egan to say prayer for him, he velled: ‘* Get out of this, 
you ! I only acted the penitent criminal in the hope of obtaining a 
pard« Viva la Anarchia 

THE Czar of Russia and Princess Alix of Hesse-Darmstadt were married 
in St. Petersburg on November af In honor of the wedding 40,000 poor 
people t ( Ss expense 

It S reported at when M. de Giers, Minister of Foreign Affairs, ten- 
dere s resignation the Czar declined to receive it ‘* But, your Majesty,” 
S M Giers < at my feet, the t carry me whereupon the 


Czar replied, ‘*‘ 1 do not want your feet, I want only your head.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JAPAN’S WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION. 


— transformation, political and social, which Japan has 

undergone within the last thirty years reads almost like a 
fairy tale. If the Pope of Rome were to lay aside all the trap- 
pings of Papal rank and the insignia of office, and take his place 
as the first citizen of Italy, eager for civil and military reform, 
and for the restoration of Italian unity and greatness, it would 
constitute nearly an exact parallel to the Great Reformation 
which has been wrought in Japan within the memory of even 
middle-aged Americans. It is true that, being of a different 
race, we are not in full sympathy with the Japanese, and do not 
attach precisely the same weight to their doings in peace or war 
as we would to similar events among Christian nations. Still the 
story of “The Land of the Mikado” is a fascinating one, wanting 
in none of the elements of romance, and its salient features are 
well-sketched in outline by J. Castell Hopkins in a paper in 7he 
Engineering Magazine, November. Mr. Hopkins presents us 
first with a rough sketch of Japan under the feudal system, in- 
tensely hostile to foreigners, down to the British bomberdment 
of Kagosimea in 1864, and then continues : 


“During this very time, however, the volcanic action must have 
been preparing, which in a few years was to cast off with light- 
ning rapidity the garments of medieval institutions, the power of 
a ceremonious and superstitious priesthood, the influence of an 
invisible and infallible head, the authority of sanguinary and un- 
controllable chiefs, the government of crafty and faithless leaders. 
How it was done is not known to this day. The great revolution 
does not seem to have had its great leader. No master-mind 
appears as having directed the masses and controlled the classes. 
Yet in 1868 a coalition of turbulent nobles and princes united in 
offering to consolidate the Mikado’s power by yielding up to him 
their feudal and immemorial rights and revenues. A _ body of 
men who had instigated or allowed the murder of foreigners and 
attacks upon British and other consulates, issued a manifesto 
declaring that their object was ‘to enable their country to take 
its place with the other countries of the world.’ The bitter op- 
ponents of external trade and foreign intercourse overthrew the 
‘Tycoon and his whole elaborate system of commercial monopoly. 
The Mikado, after having passed a life of enervating idleness, 
luxury, debauchery, and absolute seclusion, came suddenly to the 
front, assumed his place as the secular as well as the sacred head 
of the nation, clothed himself in European garments, went out 
into the light of day to be seen by all his subjects, and commenced 
the task of receiving addresses, opening public undertakings, and 
representing the empire in the eyes of the world, as if he had all 
his life been a constitutional monarch, grafted upon an Eastern 
despotism. 

“It was the most marvelous, interesting, and peculiar episode 
in the political history of the world. There has been nothing to 
compare with it anywhere. All the ancient landmarks of 
Japanese policy, statecraft, and administration were thrown down 
as if by one of those volcanic shocks for which the islands are 
famous. ‘They were replaced within half-a-dozen years by ele- 
ments of Western civilization and government which have else- 
where been the product of centuries of slow and stormy develop- 
ment. Old and new were commingled, and torty millions of 
people of Asiatic stock dropped almost in a moment from the 
feudalism of a thousand years into a system of modern monarchi- 
cal government with a gradual but steady approximation toward 
the ‘popular’ government of the present moment. It was in the 
strange realization of the fact that these latter institutions could 
not be had all in a year that we recognize a quality in the people, 
equal to that hitherto unrecognizable one in the four thousand 
nobles of the country who had a short time before voluntarily 
thrown off their mantles of despotic local power. 

“It is a land of paradoxes and anomalies. Thirty years ago 
everything seemed to Sir Rutherford Alcock, the British minister 
who spent three years of danger in the country, to be in reversed 
order. The people wrote from top to bottom, from right to left, 
in perpendicular instead of horizontal lines, while their books 
began where ours end. Their locks, though imitated from 
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Europe, were all made to lock by turning the key from right to 
left. ‘The old men flew kites while the children looked on; the 
carpenter used his plane by drawing ittohim,; the tailors stitch 

from them: the horses were mounted from the off side and stood 


in the stables with their heads where we would place their tail 
The ladies blacked their teeth instead of keeping them white, and 
then as now, the sexes mixed freely in public bath-houses without 
a thought of immodesty, but piled on clothing when they went 
into the street. And to-day the natural habits of the people ar 
in constant and amusing contrast with the National and Western 
ideas of the time. 

“They are, as already stated, wonderfully adept at imitation, 
and if at all possible will never allow a foreigner to excel in any- 
thing. Indeed the only possible explanation of the great revolu- 
tion is that the nobles saw the superiority of the foreign systems 
and practices and made a sudden resolve not to let that superior- 
ity be felt or known. In the early days of the English legation 
a lacquer-ware man was given some spurs, curb-chains, and stere 
oscope cases for repair, and finally a lock was given him to fix on 
a box. He had never seen such things before, but some time 
after the necessary work had been done it was discovered by the 
merest accident that many of the articles returned were counter- 
feits and the lock and key imitations! Corkscrews, glass-shades 
and other things were easily and quickly copied. 

“Another curious feature in their character which seems to have 
largerly disappeared under new conditions was the tendency to 
act as spies and the entire absence of any consideration of dis- 
honor in such a position. Everybody from the Tycoon down was 
watched, and watched some one else in turn. When the Ear] of 
Elgin and Kincardine arrived upon his mission they could not 
understand who was watching him! No one in his suite seemed 
to have note-books for that particular purpose, and there was cer- 
tainly no one specially appointed, as would have been the case 
with them. So, seeing the double name in his signature, the 
conclusion was come to that the Kincardine, who seemed to lx 
nowhere visible, was in some way ‘keeping his eye on Elgin.’ 

“It would be hard to say just what the present religion of the 
Japanese is. There are all kinds of sects, Buddhism probably 
predominating. Since the Mikado renounced his infallible and 
sacred character considerable looseness in religious thought or 
superstition prevails—leaving, of course, all the more room for 
the advance of Christianity. The temples are very simple stru 
tures, the chief internal feature in many of them being a looking 
glass, supposed to be emblematic of the soul’s purity. Near it is 
a font containing water. In this the worshiper washes, then 
proceeds to the looking-glass and prays for what he wants, and 
after leaving a few coppers in a box near by, rings a bell at the 
door thrice as he goes out. 

“The empire may therefore be said to have fairly established 
itself and the people to have earned the reputation of being the 
most remarkable nation in Asia. What may be ahead of them in 
the way of development or misfortune no one can predict, but 
whatever it is they have given to Asia a beacon-light of civiliza 
tion from which much should be learned. Within twenty-five 
years they have achieved what European peoples have taken cen- 
turies todo. The monarch has thrown away his imperial robe ot 
seclusion and the halo of religious veneration which were his by 
right of 2,000 years of precedent and power. The feudal system 
and oppressive oligarchy have been swept away in favor of a fre 
government and a foreign scheme of rule. The once hated for- 
eigners are given ample freedom, welcome, and even employ 
ment. Where the shores once bristled with dangers to naviga 
tion, light-houses are now everywhere established. In the capi- 
tal where the British minister twice nearly lost his life, twelve 
foreign powers are now represented. Where the highway of 
Yeddo once threatened him with death, the foreigner now rides 
his bicycle, with the whistle of the locomotive in the distance, 
and the sound of the telegraph operator at given intervals. 

“Well, therefore, have the Japanese earned the right to call 
themselves a progressive people and to speak of ‘new Japan, the 
land of the Rising Sun.’ And whether right or wrong in the 
present war, whether finally victorious or defeated, we cannot 
but hope that they may remain a light in the Eastern sky until 
the day of a final and better dispensation dawns upon the nations 
of Asia.” 

GREENLAND has now a paper of its own. It is called Aviagagliotis 
Nalenginnamtk Sysaraminassassimtk, and, naturally enough, pardons those 
of its contemporaries which take over matter from its columns without 
acknowledging the source. 
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HEATHEN CHINEE AS MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK. 


~ most of our readers of the gentler sex the ‘‘ Heather 
Chinee” as a “maid-of-all-work 
ment; and despite the annoyances they may have experience 


the hands of ‘‘ Biddy” or ‘‘ Katrina,” the prejudices of most « 


them would prompt them rather to endure the s they have been 
accustomed to than to fly to those they know not of, by experi- 
menting with an almond-eyed Mongolian. On the Pacific slope, 


however, as is well known, John Chinaman has earned a very 


fair character for himself as domestic servant, and the followi1 


account of Mrs. Ida Hackes Springer’s experience, which she 
contributes to -rank Leslze’s Popular Monthly, November, will 
be found both amusing and instructive. She makes the admis- 


sion, too, that she lost a perfect treasure of a servant, only be- 


cause his sense of the proprieties was grossly outraged by her not 


merely giving birth to twin girls, but by her resolution to keep 


“Knowing nothing of Chinamen, and seeing 


them only by ox 


+ 


casional glances I had cast at them while passing their laundry 


1 


windows in the East, I was more frightened than amused at th« 


thought of having a real Chinaman as general housemaid and 


cook. One morning at ten o'clock a timid knock at the door 
greeted my ear, and in response to my ‘Come in, 

was ushefed in—a tiny, neat, little fellow, who immediately rat 
Me Sue Kung, 


your new boy. Me good boy. Me cookee, washee, take care 


a Chinese boy 


tled off the following tirade: ‘How do, lady 


kitchen, fix him beds, tend garden, laise him eggs and chickens’ 
(meaning, raise chickens, for he never could pronounce his r’s), 
‘and do evelything fine and neber smoke in the house.’ 

“Upon this occasion he wore the clothes of civilization, anda 
wide blue sash encircled his waist, while a beautiful jade bracelet 
dangled on his wrist. He wore a high standing collar and an 
liscarded the usual loose one for this cere 





American shirt, havi ( 


ng 
monial visit. 
astounded me 


With a bow 


‘Allee same twenty in family, chalge same 


“His next remark, ‘Me gettee $40 per month,’ 
and I said: * My family consists of only two people.’ 
and smile he replied 
plice. ’ 

“A hurried consultation with my husband, who was better a 
quainted with the prevailing high prices, resulted in Sue Kung’s 
engagement 

** All light, 
Tel 


*T showed 


me come lght away I fix him dinner to-night. 





me what you like, what time you eat, and me hab it leddy.’ 
him how we set our table, and as I had a bouquet of 
mountain flowers similar to the Alpine edelweiss, which grew on 


the Dragoon Mountains in the vicinity, I placed them inashallow 


vase as a centerpiece on the table. Ever after flowers graced our 
festive board, Sue Kung often rising at daybreak and riding 
miles to replenish the nosegay when it showed signs of fading 
He brought his own set of carvers and told me he could use only 
them. 

“He unpacked the groceries, papered the shelves in the kitchen 
pantry, chopped the wood, went to market, dressed the poultry, 
and that evening at 5 p.M. we sat down to a finely served and 


The turkey had been carved by him 


excellently prepared meal. 
in the kitchen, but was brought to the table whole, he laying each 
part together with the aid of tiny sharpened pieces of wood. 
Imagine a new servant capable of such a thing in an entirely 
strange household in New York City 

“My commands were always obeyed and fulfilled to the letter, 
and I had to show him but once how to prepare some new or 
fancy dessert he had never even heard of. That one lesson was 
sufficient. Months sometimes elapsed before asking for a repeti- 
tion, but the result was always satisfactory. 

“When he wrote home a letter to his mother in Canton he 
would leave the kitchen door wide open, and, no doubt with the 
idea of flattering us, would say aloud while writing sentences for 


us to hear: ‘Am with nice people ; no care go back,’ ete. Icould 
not cure him of making a purse of his ear, for he would always 
carry the small change in that serviceable organ. He always 


made the ice cream, and as soon as the news spread that ice 


cream freezing had been added to Kurg’s accomplishments coo/ 


receptions became the order of the day. 
“He absented himself for two hours every afternoon, and inci- 
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dentally e heard it Sue Kung was ea! y S20 wec \ ) 

ner of colla hirts in the be d t rh 
tne i wove ( i « ey ] i¢ t ito ho ( ] ( 

1 tot l t e al ¢ g oade sn ( 

No gettee ma a Me » f00 \ Oo r Me no ¢ 
Allee same me oO m Ow a e time 

‘Occasionally ipon ¢ ig home ite al we Oo 
scold him fo iking so h noist 1en he enteré elat 
ing the door of the kitche where slept in an extet } 
bunk of his own construction suspended from the ceilin 
we jocosely termed the ‘hanging garde1 The noise never tro 
led us I¢ ( arranyee en he 1 r 
strings of his ton sica trume passe ie 
catgut through the or, and by atta ne the > 
the lock lifted the latch without disturbing our peaceful slumbers 

‘‘He was ill for two davs, and sent me Ah Lee as a substitute, 
whom he must have given a thorough résumé of what dishes we 


liked, as our meals were well prepared; but my horror can be 


better imagined than described when I discovered Ah Lee 
moistening the dough for the bread as he did the clothes, which 
you are aware Chinamen do by spouting the water from thei1 
mouth! It was difficult to say whether the Chinaman or the 
dough made the most hurried exit. This was ove thing that had 
not been told him, and Sue Kung was delighted at his sudden 


dismissal. 
“Sue Kung was with us for three years, when twin daug 

blessed our home, and delighted as we felt at the dual treasure, 

equally miserable felt our Chinese. 


His curiosity being aroused, 


he came in to look at them, and laid a new coin on their pillows 


then asked: ‘Him girls 


4 ; ; . 
and some tiny cups under the crib, an vy 


or she boys?’ We said, two girls. His face was a study, with 
disgust plainly depicted upon every feature, and wildly waving 
his hands, with the gesture of wringing the neck of a fowl, he 
said: ‘Too much girlie; ling hims neck in China. Too much 
gvirlee cost too muchee; allee time want nice clothes. Too much 
boys good, ‘cause they makee muchee money in the banks.’ 
“When he came in next morning he said: ‘ Me likee you bell, 
(very) much, but me no likee he stay in any place where hin 


gvettee two girlies allee same time 


us numerous and elegant presents, such as beauvti 





red mantel draperies and highly colored silk hand- 
liefs, and some pretty china trinkets and ornaments for 
girlies,’ and left our employ. 

“The final act preceding his departure was a very comical one, 
worthy of record He called me out in the kitchen, and asked 
thing same clean’ as when he came Upon my an- 
swering in the affirmative, he said: ‘Lady, you allee time good 
to your boy, and I give you one fine lecommendation (recom 
mendation) before I go.’ 

“Indignant and astonished, I saw him pointing to a red oblong 
piece of paper, covered with Chinese characters, which he had 
nailed above the kitchen sink, and when I asked, ‘What does it 


mean?’ he replied: ‘This means, look under the sink.’ Looking 
there, I found a similar paper nailed to the wall, upon which he 
said he had written as follows: ‘Lady good allee time; no scold 


much loud; no say cuss words, and no throw things at cook. 
Eat him all you like, and no lock up nothing.’ The final clause 
he read coolly to me: ‘Boss smoke him good cigars. ’ 

Costly Cigar-Ashes.—A certain Hans Weber, of Stettin, sell: 
and advertises largely, says the /udustrie Nationale, Paris, a 
powder which, it is claimed, will cure the dropsy. ‘This mar- 
velous specific, offered with medical recommendations and 
numerous testimonials of cures, is sold at a price which amounts 
to one hundred and forty frances ($28) the kilogram [less than 
one 





nd one-quarter pounds avoirdupois]. Dr. Hoffmann, of 
Stettin, bought some of this secret remedy and had it analyzed by 
the director of the laboratory of analysis at Darmstadt. The 
director found that the powder was composed, chemically, one- 
half of carbonate of lime, 12 per cent. of carbonate of potash, 
with variable portions of coal, clay, phosphate of lime, magnesia, 
and some other things, the whole, from a chemical point of view, 
being identical with cigar-ashes. How did the vender of this 

manage to get from it sometimes good results in the way 
of cure? By recommending to his patients to eat parsley freely, 
and to drink an infusion of juniper berries. Hans Weber de 
serves, at least, to be complimented on his invention, for to sell 
cigar-ashes at one hundred and forty franes a kilogram is not 
given to everybody to do. Translated for Tue Liverary 
DIGEs?. 
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WILL THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
ENDURE? 


HIS question is one of profound interest, not only for us of 

the United States, but for the whole world. Perhaps the 
views of an unprejudiced foreign observer are entitled to more 
weight thar those of persons whose observation has been confined 
to this side of the Atlantic. Such an observer seems to be a re- 
cent writer, who has not chosen to reveal his name, but whose 
conclusions gain weight from the periodical in which they ap 
pear, the Revue /1istorigue, Paris. Of these conclusions we 


give a translation and a summary : 


The Constitution of the United States has lasted more than a 
century. It has answered the purposes for which it was intended 
marvelously well. It is regarded with veneration by those who 
live under it, and, at this moment, no one has the slightest in- 
clination to attack it. Even in Europe it is held up as a model 
by veteran statesmen and deep thinkers. It has had, andis likely 
to have, a great influence throughout the civilized world. Is this 
Constitution likely to endure? 

Any one who wishes to see what can be said on both sides of 
this question cannot do better than peruse ‘An Introduction to 
the Study of the Constitution,” by Mr. Cohn, a member of the 
Baltimore Bar. His book, published by the Johns Hopkins Press, 
shows, in a mass of opinions collected from a multitude of works 
in various languages, the play of physical and social factors in 
the formation of law in general and of constitutional law in par- 
ticular. It is not necessary to dwell upon the admitted fact that, 
in the laws which even the freest nations enact as an expression 
of their national will, they are dominated, more or less, by cli- 
matic, geographical, and other considerations. More attention 
must be given, however, to Mr. Cohn’s theory of the relations 
between law and sovereignty. His notion is that the idea of law 
does not imply that of sovereign authority. This is a proposition 
which we believe to be dangerous. He maintains that sover- 
eignty has no word to express it in the ancient languages, but is 
a word of feudal origin. Granting this to be so, it does not fol- 
low that the thing did not exist in antiquity because no word had 
yet been found to express it. It is important to keep in mind 
that law is a collection of guarantees on which every one can rely 
for the defense and protection of his interests. In a country 
with the minimum of civilization that we can conceive of, the 
idea of sovereignty is inseparable from that of law. We 
cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Cohn that sovereignty does not 
exist in the United States, and that Bentham was in error in dis- 
covering sovereignty in the Federal Constitution. “Sovereignty,” 
says one author, “is an idea which is developed and which can 
only be applied relatively. In the United States, it does not 
reside in the people, either by Governmental precedents or by the 
admission of the Constitution. The people have not reserved 
to themselves the power of annihilating this Government. It can 
make changes in the Federal Constitution, but only in the way 
which that Constitution prescribes. The Federal Government is 
not an absolute sovereign, because it cannot annihilate the States. 
The States are not sovereign, because they have on certain points 
a master superior to them in the Federal Government.” 

We must say we are unable to perceive the soundness of this 
reasoning. To say that the people of the United States are not 
sovereign, because they cannot change their National Constitu- 
tion, except under certain prescribed forms, is as ridiculous as to 
pretend that we are not free, because we accept a moral or social 
restraint. Let a great popular wave of enthusiasm or anger 
sweep over the country, and it will quickly be seen what slight 
resistance the shackles of the Constitution will oppose to the 
general will, and it will be promptly demonstrated to whom the 
last word belongs. 

Mr. Cohn points out vaguely three physical factors to be taken 
into consideration on the question of the durability of the Con 
stitution. ‘These three are the immensity of the territory of the 
United States, the problem of the Negroes, and the great increase 
of population in the cities. It is probable that these three factors 
will be causes of trouble or of serious modification in the Consti- 
tution. Yet even with these modifications the groundwork of the 
Constitution will, in our opinion, remain. 

What Mr. Cohn calls the “canonization” of the Constitution, 
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meaning by that the profound respect in which it is held in the 
great American republic, will not easily cease, as long as there 
remains with the people attachment for its various clauses. 
These will remain something sacred, and those who wish to at 
tack certain clauses will have as hard a road to travel as those 
who have undertaken destructive criticism of the text of Holy 
Scripture. At the same time the vital current of a people never 
stops for an instant, and, if new and imperative needs arise, they 
will have their way. It is hardly possible that the s/a/us gue in 
the United States will remain. Mr. Cohn appears to believe in 
an increased centralization and an enlargement of the Federal] 
powers. <A centralized government in so vast a territory would, 
however, be impossible. If the current should run the other way 
and the authority of the States be increased, the national unity 
would be in danger. In whatever changes may be made, 
physical circumstances will play a great part. In all the 
changes, however, making allowance for the blindness of all 
men in what concerns the future, even the near future, there 
seems, to our mind, a very strong probability that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States will remain substantially the same, a 
blessing to many unborn generations Translated and Con- 
densed for Tur Liverary Dies. 


THE CHINESE ‘ FACE.” 


“SRAVITY of demeanor is greatly cultivated in China, and in 

a discussion with the Europeans they generally get the 

best of the argument by their impenetrable coolness ; their object 

is to let their opponent exhaust his words and temper at the 
same time, and so place him in the wrong. 


Gravity is a part of the “stock in trade” of official people; by 


them it is called “chaong,” and nothing is more shunned than 


“king,” or levity. Laurence Oliphant once wrote very charac- 
teristically of the Chinese: “A Chinaman has a wonderful com- 
mand of feature; he generally looks most pleased when he has 
least reason to be so, and maintains an expression of imperturb- 
able politeness and amiability when he is secretly regretting that 
he cannot bastinado you to death On the Chinese stolidity, 


Nordlyset, New York, has some further notes. 


“The Chinese have in their language several phrases of pecul- 
lar significance, such as ‘to keep one’s face,’ ‘to lose one's 
face,’ which mean to preserve appearances. With us, ‘to pre- 
serve appearances’ implies an apology for a mistake, but not so 
with the Chinese. ‘To keep one's face,’ and ‘to lose one’s face’ 
with them indicate positive moral acts. 

““A Chinese maid-servant in the house of a missionary attempted 
to steal a silver spoon by putting it into her coat-sleeve, while 
clearing the table. She was discovered and reprimanded. 
Adroitly she immediately spread the table-cloth on the table so 
that the spoon lay exactly on the spot from which she had taken 
it. ‘There it is,’ she retorted proudly, and then she declared 
that she would leave her position. She left conscious of having 
‘kept her face,’ though her robbery was discovered. 

“The Chinese ‘face’ means also form as contrasted with con- 
tents, the exterior as the opposite of the interior, and this both 
socially, juridically, and artistically. To form alone do the 
Chinese pay attention. Innumerable anecdotes could be related 
to show this. One can always be sure that if he has caught a 
Chinaman lying or cheating he will ‘keep his face’ and turn the 
conversation in some other direction by saying, ‘Ah! I have mis- 
understood you.’ <A certain viceroy and bearer of the Yellow 
Jacket had been sentenced to die by torture because he had been 
discovered in some extraordinarily infamous cheating. His fam 
ily succeeded partly in rescuing him. He was allowed to wear 
the Yellow Jacket, while being tortured todeath. Thus he ‘kept 
the face,’ and his effigy was next day solemnly placed in the 
family temple as the representation of one of the most glorious 
members of the family. 

“The Chinese are indifferent to truth and falsehood, to right 
and wrong. ‘They do not comprehend what these terms signify. 
Form is everything to them. Moral consciousness is a form 
without contents, an appearance without reality, a face without 


a soul 





a mask.”"—7raaslated Jor THe LivERARY DiGEsT. 
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The Pickwick Lawyers. 


Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., has published a 
clever address on “ The Lawyers in the Pickwick 
2apers,’’ with a frontispiece of Serjeant Buzfuz, 
drawn by Mr. Lockwood. Mr. Lockwood informs 
us that there are three hundred and sixty charac- 
ters in this book!—a statement almost incredible, 
but we rely on his census. Another statement is 
quite original and striking—that Sergeant Buz- 
fuz's address to the jury is the best-known speech 
in legal annals. It is indeed, and Mr. Snyder 
ought to have included it in his ‘Great Speeches 
by Great Lawvers,”’ although perhaps it is an in- 
stance of greatness thrust upon the person and 
the subject. Mr. Lockwood records, with true 
British pride, that on the occasion of the delivery 
of this address he was introduced to the audience 
by Lord Chief Justice Russell, and he gives us 
his speech of introduction, but we regard with 
greater interest his record of the fact that Charles 
Dickens’ son was present and made a neat little 
speech. 


Liabilities of Trustees for Judicious In- 
vestments. 

In States where there are no statutes nor rules 
of court reguiating investments, trustees are 
bound to act in good faith and with sound discre- 
tion in investing trust property; and if they so 
act they are not responsible for any loss that may 
happen, but to invest in mere personal securities 
is not a sound discretion anywhere. Nor is it 
sound discretion for trustees to subscribe trust 
funds to new enterprises, as for the stock of a 
new manufacturing, insurance, or railroad cor- 
poration, when the undertaking must, in the 
nature of things, be experimental ; and it will not 
excuse the trustee that he subscribes his own 
money to such enterprises, as it is permitted 
him to speculate with his own money, if he sees 
fit. And whatever may be the apparent advan- 
tages of such a course, and however well-inten- 
tioned the conduct of the trustee, there is no 
question but that the court will visit upon him 
any loss resulting from sucha step. The polic 
of the law of Alabama forbids such investments, 


for it is provided inthe Constitution itself, that | 


** No act of the General Assembly shall authorize 
the investment of any trust fund by executors, 
administrators, guardians, and other trustees in 
the bonds or stock of any private corporation.”’ 
Randolph v. East Birmingham Land Co. (Su- 
preme Court of Alabama), 16 So. Rep., 129.—7he 
Financier. 


Slander—Precise Evidence Necessary. 

In Roberts v. Lamb [Tenn.], 27 S. W. Rep., 668, 
reported in 7he Albany Law Journal, it was held 
that in an action for slander, proof of words 
equivalent to those charged, or words of similar 


import, is insufficient, as the identical words 


charged must be proved. 


Notes. 

A witness, in describing an event, said: “The 
person I saw at the head of the stairs was a man 
with one eye named Wilkins.” “What was the 
name of the other eye?” spitefully asked the 
opposing counsel. The witness was disgusted 
with the levity of the audience.—Ofzo Legal News. 


Current Events. 


Mondav. November 19. 


Officials in the Indian Territory request that | 


troops be sent to suppress lawlessness. od 
wreck on a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
results in the loss of several lives. 

The funeral of the dead Czar of Russia takes 
place. ... Japanese warships are watching the 
Chinese fleet. De Giers, the Foreign Minister 
of Russia, and General Vanousky, Minister of 





Remarkable Preservation 
is a characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream. Always the same ; is per 
fectly pure ; entirely wholesome ; free from sub- 
stances foreign to pure milk. A perfect product 


accomplished by a scientific process. 
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War, are reported to have re signed . Denmark ton. ... The Government bond issue is sely 
prohibits the importation of American cattle over-subscribed President Clevela 4 
and fresh meats suffering from rheumatism, and the usual ( a 
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supporters, claiming that he was counted out by showit ng great energy in his official dut 
fraud... . Gold is withdrawn fron the ‘Treasury The Progressives gain six seats in the L 
for the purchase of on .. The Nationa School Board elections 
W.C.’l. U. re-elects Miss Wi llard as President 
The Knights of Labor re-elects General Saturday, November 24 
M: aste ? Workman Sovereign es , 
The Chinese are reported to be leaving Port a eee man oan are opened at the Treas. 
+ or} ‘ } t . ur cadepartn it; proposal ayy at Ove 
Pt severe fighting has taken place there; . I * : pl t ls a iad” ik 
] } T5440 ’ are elvec . » 
Japan declines the offer of medi n made by Sh mo igh onde ho ay B je New Y¥ 
4 J oe ane seal < me « i t 
the United States A. G yinstein, the eather itiona sank is re 
> t $354, bv a bookkeeper 
famous Russian composer and pianist, dies of Cc} nd n 
} a cand hina sends ¢ mm ) ; 
heart disease German troops win a victory ; 1 t cs  & rigoocinapemagncmetapsll : 
_ : lever oO 1 rr pes mat co & « _— 
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Eartl juake SNOCKS ¢ 1 t € ber votes to discuss the Madagas lit 
Wednesday, November 2: Sunday, November 
The Commission appointed to investigate the President Cleveland is repe rted to be better 
present system of tribal government of the ‘ Several members of the Cook band of out 
Indians recommends its abolition. — General laws in the Indian Territory are captured 
Miles formally takes command of the Milit Remains of a large village of cliff-dwellers are 
Department of the East. ... Goldisata slight discovered in Arizona 
premium. , , he Japanese, accor: to latest reports. cap- 
_ The Japanese capture a Chinese fort with- tured eighty guns at "Po ret Arti es SMOKE weae'c 
in two miles of Port) Arthur : Salvador naval battle The Czar asks M. de Giers. 
Franch, the Anarchist who exploded a bomb in the Foreign Minister, to remain in Russia 
the Barcelona Opera-House a year ago, is gar- Several villages in Sicily are destroved bv « 
roted in that city quakes 


Thursday, November ‘A TRULY WONDERFUL BOOK.” 
Gold is bought by intending subscribers for 


; : $y t ate ) , s 
Government bonds ata slight premium. . A ae ant — : MD 
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Texas Grand Jury returns indictments against Ph.D. 12mo, 180pp. Cloth’ 
the Standard Oil Trust for violation of the laws H0c.; boards, 25¢.; paper 
of the State. 20 \ ‘ 
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- Instructive. Profitable Amusing. 
THE ARTOGRAPH “(ee are 


With this wonderful instrument you can reproduce for any length of time and in either enlarged or 
reduced size any picture, painting, photograph, or object, and in its true and original colors. 

During the projection of a picture on the easel or drawing-paper, the sketch can be made while fol 
lowing the lines, and an exact and beautiful drawing obtained. Then, too, the colors being clearly shown, 
it will readily be possible to paint the reproduction and to have the colors match the original exactly 
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ENLARGING FROM PICTURES AND OBJECTS REDUCING FROM NATURE 


The Artograph can also be used as a Magic Lantern, with the great advantage of having no slides to 
buy, as any picture or objec t can be shown. 

It is just the thing for Tapestry and China painting. You can make your own enlargements or re 
ductions, and use anything as a subject—a bunch of keys, flower, clipping from a magazine, or a scene 
from nature; color as well as form will appear on your working material 
rtograph versus Photograph. The practical artist can use the Artograph to great advantage, 
while to the amateur it will prove much more interesting and satisfactory than amateur photography 

As an Educator. The use of the Artograph will cultivate the artistic instincts of children as well 
as those of persons of riper years, making the reproduction of scenes and objects possible to those who 
have not the skill to copy freehand, and in course of time they will soon acquire correct perspective 
and be able to do freehand drawing. It is distinctly claimed and insisted upon that. by the use of this 
device, natural talents are fostered and developed in the novice who might otherwise neglect them 
altogether. 

The Artograph, with full directions for using, will be sent, securely packed, to any address on receipt 
of price, $6.00 

SPECIAL.—Toall “ Voice” readers who return this advertisement with their order, the 
Artograph will be sent C. O. D., with the privilege of 5 days’ trial before payment. 


W. D. HENRY, Lincoln Bldg., 1 & 3 Union Square, New York. 
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ALL OVER THE GLOBE 


Mit: Pierce’s Pleasant Pel- 
ts are known. They are 










far more effective in 
arousing the liver to 


action than the old-fash- 
ioned cathartic pills, calo- 
mel or other preparations, 
and are purely vegetable and 
perfectly harmless in any con- 
dition of the system. No care 
is required while using them. 

They cure biliousness, sick headache, 
tiveness, sour stomach, windy belchings, 
‘‘heart-burn,” pain and distress after eating, 
and kindred derangements of the liver, 
stomach and bowels. 

Montgomery, Orange Co., N. ¥. 

Dr. PrerRcE: Dear Sir—I suffered untold 
misery with bleeding piles. I could get no 
relief night or day, until I commenced using 
your “Pleasant Peliets,"”” and now for two 
years or more, I have not been troubled with 
the piles; if my bowels get ina constipated 
condition, I take a dose of Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets, and the trouble is all dispelled 
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REVIEW 


‘The Missionary Review 
30 Lafayette Place, 


ryy ‘ 
| i] I: 
4 


nInt itio1 \ionthly Magazine of Religious 
Phought, Sermonic Literature, and [iscus- 
S of Practical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year Svo, gf pp 
EDITORS 
I. K. Funk, D.D., 
REV. NEWELL WooLsEy WELLS 


Subscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents. 


Purtie Scaare, D.D., LL.D.: “It is the best peri 
al Ll know of its kind. One need only look at the 
variety of contents and the names of writers, in 
cluding some of the ablest American and foreign 
pulpit orators and divines, to be convinced of its 
practical value to preachers of the gospel. The 
Syriposilacs on the chief books of the Bible and on 
the religious questions of the day are especially in- 
teresting and stimulating 


odic 


To the subscribers for this Review are extended, 
exclusively, in the of each year, many op- 
portunities and advantages, enabling them tosecure 
valuable books at significant reductions from pub 


course 


lished prices. It pays in various ways to be a sub 
secriber for this Le sriodical. Subscribers secure in 
return value far more than the subscription price 
to the Review 


The Homiletic Review, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


12mo, cloth, 91 pp., 75 cents, 


The New Psychic 


In Their 


post tree. 


Studies 


Relation to Christian Thought. 


By FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

These studies ate what is commor know is 
th ight transterer hamobt Ss! mes eT ‘ i 
voyance, spir 1 i n¢ I ha ted 
houses, ghosts and | ihist ‘ sm Mat ot 
the j nomen h the s a stigatir 
lie 1the dim t -land | t 1 the 

\ he researches, he caret I e been 
cl ly carried on under tl direction | sh 
** Society for Psychical Resear In this ' pre- 
sented a mass ot interesting facts, wh nade the 
basis of some important theories and cor sions, worth 
the careful study of the believers in Christianity, as 
well as of ske ptics * We thir aluable.’’— 

“ Thoughtful examinations of se cur Ss mat- 
ters.”’"— Evangelical Alessenger, Cleveland 

‘Especially valuable as a g e ove puzzling 
ground.’’—Nassau Litera Va Prince 

‘* Brief in compass, clear in the ht fand- 
urd, Chicago 
I2mo cloth, 350 pp., $2.00, post iree NEW 

REVISED EDITION, 
. . 
Criminology: 
A Psychological and Scientific Study of | 


Criminals with Relation 
and Physical Types, ete. In an Ap- 
pendix is given an Extensive 
Bibliography of the Best 
Books, in the Several Lan- 
guages, on Crime, 


ARTHUR MacDONAITI 


to Psychical 


Specialist in Education as Related to the Ab- 
normal and Weakling Classes, U. S. Bureau 
of Education; U. S. Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminal Anthropology at 
Brussels, 1892, etc., etc. Introduction by 
Professor Cesare Lombroso of the University 
of Turin, italy. 
“Of undoubted interest and sp il value toa 
cerned t 
‘Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and thoughtf 
the ritis excellent and t Is t 
» J 
I2mo, cloth, 75 cents post lree 


Final Science; or, 
Spiritual Materialism, 


Being a Strict Application of the Most 


proved Modern Scientific Principles 


Ap- 


to the Solution of the Deepest 
Problems of the Age 
Agnosticism receives a deadly thrust at the 


hands of this distinguished writer 


, who prefers 
to withhold He 


his 


name, writes aS a mate- 
rialist of the most advanced school, and the 
purpose and scope of the book are to reconcile 
the established facts of science to his theory ol 
Atheistic Evolution as ‘‘ The Final Science.” 
He utterly fails in the attempt but clings to 
his scientific theory. The lesson is obvious. 
There is great skill and marked ability dis- 
played. , 
“Without yielding his appa t confidence in his 
theory, he runs himself at every point int le groun 
Ihe satire is well and ably managed.”"—Z/on's rald, 
ston, Mass. 
I2mo, cloth, 264 pp-, $1.00, post iree 


Nature Studies. 
Edited by Prof. R. PROCTOR. 
\ Series of Popular Scientific Expositions | 
by Grant Allen, Richard A. Proctor, 
Andrew Wilson, Thos. Foster, 


and Edward Clodd. 
CONTENTS: Charles R. Darwin; Newton 
and Darwin; I)reams; Honey Ants; Color of 


Animals; A Winter Weed; 
ard; Birds with Teeth; 

Hyacinth Bulbs; Our 
First Daffodil; 
of Buttercups; 
Animals; 


A Poisonous Liz- 
The Fiji Islands; 
Unbidden Guests; 
Strange Sea Monsters; Origin 
Found Links; Intelligence in | 
Our Ancestors; A Beetle’s View of 
Life, What is a Grape? Germs of Disease; | 
A Wonderful Discovery; Brain T roubles; | 
Thought-Reading; Monkshood. 


ir 


Replete with interest and general informat 
Christian Se Hartford. 


retary, 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, 


The | 


DIGEST. 3 
POPULAR - SCIENCE. 


" gamo. cle cloth, Sr. oo, 


Scientific Sophisms. 
A Review of Current Theories Concerning 
Atoms, Apes, and Men. 


302 pp., post tree 


By SAMUEL WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 

“ The sophistical reasoning by which it has been 
attempted to give some scientific credibility to the 
doctrines of Darwin and his scl is exposed in a 
trenchant and t ng way He lays his hand at once 

pon the fallacy and drags it into light He fortifies 
his position with testimony drawn as well from the 
evolutionist himself as from his opponents lhe argu- 
ment is adapt. d to opening the eyes of those who take 
it for granted that doctrines associated with great 
names and elaborate lin famous books must of course 
be true Lhe tandard, Chicago 

“ By an ingenious mosaic of quotations from the wri- 
tings of the popular philosophers of the day, Dr. Wain- 
| wright makes them cor ntradict themselves and one an- 
other all around.’ The sttor, London, Eng. 


I2mo, cloth, cents, 


148 pp., 75 
Sleep and Dreams: 


post-iree, 


A Scientific Popular Dissertation from the 
German of Dr. Friedrich Scholz, Diree 





tor of tiie Bremen Insane Aysium, 
By H. M. JEWET 
Also in the same volume, ** The Analogy of In- 
sanity to Sleep and Dreams.’’ by Milo A. 
Jewett, M.D., assistant superintendent Danvers 
Lu atic H S|} ita , Danvers, Mass 
It is full of eresting facts \ sensible book 
for the restless ar nervous The Christiar N- 
rut re New York 
It is especial], aluable for s admirat hapter 
on Sleeplessness a si r 1 g 
( ? ” 4 if 
12mo, cloth, 60 cents, post free. 
. . 
The Missing Sense, 

And the Hidden Things which it Might 
Reveal. Spiritual Philosophy Treated 
on a Rational Basis. 

By C. W. WOOLBRIDGE, M.D 

The main f f this book is to show, from 
< fact and 1 essary reas t existence and 
re spit al in gence apart f matter.”’— 

P 
A \ 1 , . 
x y 7? 
I2mo, cloth, 303 pp., $1. oO, post iree, 


Science in Short Chapters. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS 
CONTENTS: Origin of Soap; C mption 
of Smoke; Fuel of “the Sun; Origin of Lunar 
Volcanoes; Solidity of the Earth; Formation 


onsu 


of Coal; World Smashings; Air of Stove 
heated Kooms; Solar | clipse of 1571; Great 
Ice Age; Count Rumford’s Cooking Stoves ; 


ism 





Science and Spiritu ; Origin of l’etroleum ; 





Corrosion of Building Stones. 

‘Mr. Williams has presented se s ntific sub- 
jects to the popular nd with m earness | 
force.” d ta Vy 4 na 


12mo, cloth, 213 pp., $1.00, post free. 


The Two Books of 
Nature and Revelation 





Collated. 
By GEO. D. ARMSTRONG, D. 
* A keen, searching criticism of the higher 
and the theory of evolution The a 
fairness and candor, and evinces a thor 
of his subject His attack is one of the 
! —. ms his views are skilfully defer 
orth consideratic "—IJnterior, Chicas 
12mo, cloth, $1.00, post-free. 


The Science of Politics, 


By WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary of the 
National Inter-Collegiate Ass " 
‘The book is full of thought a suggestion, and 
altogether one of the ablest ever issue: ristian 
/ ute, Raleigh 


New York. 
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THE LIVERARY DIGEST. 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY GIFT. 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: “* Zhe Columbian Historical Novels’ are books of a high order, and should be 
widely circulated. They can be safely and profitably read, especially by the young of both sexes.” 


* © « THE «+ ¢ @ 


Columbian Historical Novels 


Tre LITERARY EVENT OF THE 

















COLUMBIAN CELEBRATIONS or 1803, 








s 
A COPIPLETE HISTORY THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 
Of Our Country, from Columbus = 
aS Uniform Size and Style. Complete in Twelve Voi- 
down to Anno Domini, 1894, umes. With Historical Index, Chronology, and 
In the Form of Map of the Period in Each Volume; Over 
5,000 Pages, and Nearly 300 Full-page Half- 
Twelve Complete Stories tone Engravings, and Text Illustrations, by F. A. 
Carter. Elegantly Bound. Prices: Hatf-Mo- 
By rocco, per set, $30.00; Cloth, per set, $18.00. 
JOHN R. MUSICK. EACH VOLUME IS COMPL ETE IN ITS ELF. 
a “one ? <~ ~eeyeyemw9 a 
The New York Tribune: “Illustrated ina The Review of Reviews, New York: ‘‘ We 
spirited and artistic manner . . . well told... full of recommend these books especially to the attention of 
stir and movement. . . . Violates no historical truth.” teachers of American history.” 





« == THE SERIES = 6 


The Columbian Historical Novels have received high approval from the religious press of America, and are strongly endorsed 
by the secular press of the country. Timely and important in educational value, they are especially adapted for youthful readers, 
yet are, in all respects, equally enjoyable by young and old. (See following pages.) 

It may have seemed an impossible task to write the history of our country, making it valuable as a history and at the same 
time interesting as a romance ; but the plan adopted by the author in this series has proven both practical and novel. From Columbus 
down to the present day, if divided into the ordinary periods of human life, makes twelve lifetimes or ages; one may discover that 
the spirit of the age or time changes in about forty years. The author having deduced these facts by careful study of history, has 
given to each period a separate existence in the form of a complete story, and yet has cleverly linked them all together, making the 
whole series a correct and united history, interwoven with fascinating romance. The historical divisions are: Ist, Age of Discovery; 
2d, Conquest; 3d, Bigotry; 4th, Colonization; 5th, Reason; 6th, Tyranny; 7th, Superstition; 8th, Contention of Powers for 
Supremacy; 9th, Independence ; 10th, Liberty Established ; 11th, Supremacy Abroad; 12th, Union. 








se S —wN 
—— THE VOLUMES= e 
I. COLUMBIA: Vil. THE WITCH OF SALEI1; 
4 Story of the Discovery of Or, Credulity Run Mad. 
merica. . 
Vill. BRADDOCK : 
ll. ESTEVAN: A Story of the French and 
A ee of the Spanish Con- Indian Wars. 
ee IX. INDEPENDENCE: 
lil. ST. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the American Revolu- 
A Story of the Huguenots in tion. 
America. 


X. SUSTAINED HONOR: 
A Story of the War of 1812. 


XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: 


A Story of the Mexican War. 


IV. POCAHONTAS: 
A Story of Virginia. 


Vv. THE PILGRIMS: 


A Story of Massachusetts. XII. UNION: 
VI. ACENTURY TOO SOON: A Story of the Great Rebellion and 
A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. of Events down to the Present Day. 





Whe Standard-Union, Brooklyn: “As a contribution to American historical litera- 
ture the educational value of the Columbian Historical Tales, as well as their absorbing 
interest is unquestionable.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK: g0 Lafayette Place. 
LONDON. TORONTO. 
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LITERARY DIGEST. 





COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 


* GRAND «= WINTER «= EXCURSION « 


To the MEDITERRANEAN, THE ORLEN'T and the HOLY LAND, including the Azores, Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Malta, Tunis, and Algeria, by the well 
known fast twin-screw express mail steamer * LA TOURAINE,” sailing from New York February 


6, 1895, and returning about April 6th, 
ITINERARY. 




















Sailing Miles | Arrival Atcut \Stop About| Depar’re About 
| 1895 
From New York to,..__.. a \ ae \Feb. 6th 
Punta Delgada (Azores.)| 2220/Feb. 11th 6 hrs. ** 11th 
EABDOR. .ccccnesee eoes- oat). &stn ig | ** 14th 
OO eer are goo} ‘* rth j2q ** | “* 16th 
Barcelona....... ee 512) “* x8thamirs ‘ ‘** 78th pM 
ee 
Marseilles ~ *MonteCarlo 195} ‘‘ rgthaM] 4 days | ‘* 22d PM 
( *Cannes..... 
Villefranche...... ces 120) ‘* 23d AM| 6 hrs. ** 23d PM 
Naples (*Rome).. ...... 340| ‘* 24tham| 3 days ‘** 27th AM 
ere 173; “* 27thpm|rs hrs. ** 28th pM 
SR nies dom ten si 67| “* 28thpmj2q ‘* |Mar. Ist PM 
{ *Cairo...... ee 
Alexandria < and the 808|Mch. 3d pm) 5 days 8th PM 
* Pyramids. - 
Jaffa (*Jerusalem)...... 255) ‘‘ otham| 34 ‘S| 12th PM 
SNORE peel CIR 656| ‘“* r4thamjrs hrs, | ** 15th PM 
Constantinopople.. . paar 270| ‘‘ 35thaM| 3 days | - 18th PM 
The Pirzeus (*Athens).. . 352] “‘ 1gthpm| 2 ‘* | “° 2Ist PM 
SO 544] ‘* 23d AMirs hrs. ** 23d PM 
OO rete 229] ‘‘ 24tham| 2 days 20th aM 
ee EE Oe 375] ‘* 27tham] 1 “* ** 28thaM 
Gibraltar (*Tangier)..... 408} ‘* 2gtham}] 14 * ** 30thpeM 
Due in New York....... 3160 About April 6th 
Total... J 11,806 











Upon the return voyage the Steamer may make a stopat Malaga. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS OF THE VOYAGE. 


Conditions of Engagement, Passengers must deposit 25 per cent. of 
the amount of their passage when they engage their cabins, and the final payment 
must be made one month prior to the departure of the Steamer. All passengers 
will be in first class. 

No allowance will be made for passengers who do not complete their trip 
according to their tickets as issued before their departure from New York. 

However, should any of the passengers desire to remain longer in Europe, the 


steamers, without augmentation of rate, and same will hold good for passage from 
Havre until the 3d of August, 1895. 


THE VOYAGE. 


For the’ purpose of making this excursion as agreeable and comfortable as 
possible, we have arranged for and utilized to the best advantage the full 
cabin accommodations of the Steamer. 
There will be only first-class passengers aboard, having entire freedom of 
the ship, and the same privileges. No second class or steerage passengers will 


be carried. 
: PRICE OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN: FIRST CLASS ONLY. 


*Chambres de Luxe (purple on plan—promenade and saloon Per cabin. Psgrs. 
deck) with private bath-room, . A . ‘ a) one 2,000 I or 2 
*Chambres de Luxe (lilac on plan—promenade deck) special 
bath-room, . . . x R . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 1,800 1 or 2 
*Chambres de Famille (pink on plan—saloon deck), . > 1,600 ft or 2 





PRICE OF PASSAGE.—Continued. 


Blue on plan, 2 in room—(saloon deck), 700 Shy 
Outside Cabins :< Yellow on plan, 2 in room—(saloon deck, 600 £ R 
Green on plan, 2in room,(saloon & lower deck), 500 ° 
Outside Cabins :—Blue on plan—(lower deck), . » ‘ yoo 1)9 
Blue on plan—(saloon deck), . » ‘ goo 115% 
Inside Cabins: < Yellow on plan—(lower deck), 4 » 600 1 i 
Green on plan—(lower deck), . rj*® 


. . 500 

No one passenger will be accepted for any room, as indicated above (*), unless 
payment is made for the whole room, 

Children under twelve years of age will pay half fare, taking as a basis the 
price of passage of cabins where they are to be placed in excess of the number of 
passengers limited foreach cabin. One adult and one child under 12 years occu- 
pying a cabin must pay two full fares. 

Servants pay $300 for special accommodations provided forthem. If accom- 
modated in cabin staterooms, same fare will be charged as for other passengers. 


TOURING THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


The Right and the Wrong Way. 


The advantages of this general plan of a winter's cruise ona first-class steam- 
ship through the whole length of the Mediterranean, with pauses of varying length 
at the most important ports on the European, Asiatic, and North African shores of 
this inexpressibly-fascinating inland sea—about which thousands of years of his- 
tory have centered—do not need much further argument. The plan was an ex- 
periment only a few years ago, Itisnow a demonstrated success, ‘The writer has 
tried the plan of visiting most of these same points upon the Mediterranean coast 
by the very different plan of trusting to ordinary local means of communication. 
He has found his way into the eastern Mediterranean from one port to another by 
means of the small coasting steamers which fly the Russian, Egyptian, Austrian, 
French, German and Italian flags. He has had to share stuffy staterooms with 
unspeakable Turks, and eat unsavory meals on soiled tablecloths with all sorts of 
Levantine and Oriental table companions. He has been subjected to annoyances 
in Turkish custom-houses, and to endless friction with dishonest and extortionate 
hotel-keepers. The wear and tear of this method of travel in an attempt to see 
the fringes of the Mediterranean is really a serious drawback. At most of these 
points one does not care to stay very long, and it is an annoyance to hunt upa 
hotel and then, after a day of sight-seeing, to repack one's box or bag—with a wise 
traveler it will be the smallest possible bag—find a connection either by rail or by 
some coasting vessel, and hurry on to the next point of interest. The process re- 
quires the devotion of at least half of one’s time to the mere details of haggling 
with cabmen, quarreling with hotel-keepers over extra charges for candles and 
service, making connections, and bothering over other distracting minor an- 
noyances. 


The Luxurious Route on La Touraine. 


3ut consider fora half a minute the luxury of a Mediterranean cruise in a 
beautiful floating palace like La Touraine, for example. One lives continually 
on the ship. Once comfortably ensconced in his stateroom at New York, the 


j it | traveler has only to adjust himself to his luxurious environment, and need not 
Company will give them return passage, from Havre to New York, by any of the | 


bother with any packing or unpacking until his twelve-thousand miles journey is 
at an end, and he gathers his traps together as Sandy Hook is sighted on the re- 
turn trip. ‘To an experienced tourist who wants to cover numerous points on his 
journey, and desires to have a mind free to see many sights and accomplish much, 
this relief from everlasting packing and unpacking in European and Asiatic hotels 
is an almost inestimable boon. If the traveler's purse is long he would be willing 
to pay hundreds of dollars for that one advantage of the continuous cruise over 
the broken journey, that requires adjustment to the conditions of fifty hotels. 

La Touraine will be especially fitted up for this 12,000 miles tour to these 
lands replete with historic and artistic interest. Instead of carrying 1,100 passen- 
gers, the number of tourists will be restricted to about 260, and therefore, of 
course, most choice accommodations will be at hand for all passengers. Naturally, 
the third-class apartments of La 7ouraine will not be used atall, and that quarter 
of the vessel will be devoted to a spacious laundry during the trip. 

Under these circumstances this excursion will be one of rare enjoyment. With 
the best rooms of the great steamship at their disposal; with the table which the 
skilful French che/s of the steamship will keep supplied with the most delicious 
viands; with the aid of La Touraine’s staff of officers in making the most of 
opportunities for recreation—the members of this party are indeed to be envied. 


A beautifully illustrated Brochure of the trip, containing detailed information of points to be visited, and 
also as to the luxuries and comforts provided for tourists on the steamer, will be mailed on application. 


For all information, tickets, etc., apply at the office of the 
COMPAGNIE CENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE, 


FRENCH LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


No. 3 Bowling Green, New York. 
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The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the wholeworld. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongestendorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vital strength it gives. 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and§1. 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 
Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 













TO 


Learn = Organ 


“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed organ, 
distinct from any previous work by the same author. It 
contains all that is needed for a mastery of the instru- 
ment. $2.50, 


‘“EMERSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS.” 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with a fine 
collection of organ music. $2.50. 


“BELLAK’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE ORGAN.” 


German and English Edition. Paper, 75 Cents; 
Boards, $1.00, 


‘““WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 Cents; 
Boards, #1,00, 








A Lorre Hien wv Pace, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist upon 
being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” RAND 
A 


MOUS HAMS & BACON 
Sold by the Better Grocers. 









Any book mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 
Send for catalogue of organ music. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 8. ¥. J.B. DITSON & CO., Phila. 
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Press of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 














